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COACHES 





A series of articles on 
Modern Basketball Technique 
written and diagrammed by 
the country’s leading coaches 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


The Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Huntington, Indiana. 


Please send me my free copy of the Seal-O-San Coaches 
Basketball Digest. 


Coach 





School 





City State 





(1) Our gym floor is finished with Seal-O-San 
() We are planning to refinish our gym floor 
() I would like more information about Seal-O-San 


DIGEST 





ERE is another Seal-O-San triumph .. . the first basketball 
book, to our knowledge, to assemble the systems and win- 

ning methods of America’s leading coaches. It contains 25 author- 
itative articles on offense, defense, fundamentals, and tournament 
play. Its 64 pages are crammed with instructive photographs, pet 
plays, diagrams, and drills. Like its predecessor—the Seal-O-San 
Shot Charts—this book is certain to be of value to every coach. 


Now, just a word about Seal-O-San because without Seal-O-San, 
this worth-while book could not have been presented. The uni- 
versal acclaim given Seal-O-San by more than 4000 coaches— 
in large and small schools—proves that Seal-O-San outscores 
every other gymnasium floor finish. Coaches find that the 100% 
non-slippery finish-helps chalk up more victories—that the rugged, 
elastic seal withstands the punishment of every gymnasium activity. 


We want you to send for your free copy of the Coaches Digest. And 
of course, we want you to use Seal-O-San on your gymnasium floor. 
You'll find both a big help in turning out winning basketball. 


The HUNTINGTON => LABORATORIES /nc 


DENVER HUNTINGTON.INDIANA = roronto 


SFAL-O-SAR 


SEAL AND FINISH FOR GYMNASIUM FLOORS 











BIKE 
UPPORTERS ARE 
MADE UNDER 


WEAR BIKE AND PLAY SAFE 
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Bike supporters are 
made from the very 
finest materials under 
scientific and sanitary 
conditions equalled 
only in the manufac- 
ture of the most 
delicate surgical dress- 
ings. Each supporter 
is made with the 
createst care and most 
painstaking workman- 
ship to meet rigid re- 
quirements on every 
point. When you buy 
Bike you know you 
have a supporter you 
can rely on! 
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Peo and trainers everywhere realize how impor- 
A tant it is to keep their teams in good shape. They 
know that only healthy, strong athletes are able to stand 
up to the grind of a long season—able to be built into 
winning teams. These coaches and trainers see to it that 
the athletes in their charge get good wholesome food 

plenty of rest—obey training rules. They know that 
among the most vital factors in keeping athletes in good 
shape is the use of really good equipment—sanitary 
equipment. 

That’s why coaches and trainers give careful con- 
sideration to the supporters used by their teams. They 
know that all supporters are not made of sanitary mate- 
rials or under sanitary conditions. They know that some 
supporters are carelessly made—of poor materials— 
even in unclean surroundings and they cannot afford to 
take chances with equipment which might mean infec- 
tion—sickness or loss of efficiency to their teams. 


Intelligent coaches and trainers play safe with a sup- 
porter they know about—a supporter they can count 
on. They order Bike—the supporter worn by 2 out of 
3* athletes throughout the country—the supporter they 
know is made from the finest materials with the same 
care given surgical dressings. Don’t take chances with 
your teams. Join these thousands of coaches and 
trainers and play safe with the best! 

Order Bike for your athletes. 


*Impartial survey by A. C. Nielsen Co., Aaa 


revealed 2 out of 3 athletes wear Bike 
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ON TO NEW ORLEANS 


1937 MEETINGS 


National Collegiate Athletic Association 
DECEMBER 28, 29, 30 


American Football Coaches Association 
DECEMBER 29, 30, 31 
JANUARY 1—SUGAR BOWL GAME 


College Physical Education Association 
DECEMBER 28 & 29 


Eastern Representatives 


Communicate with W. H. Cowell, Durham, N. H. 
Regarding Travel Arrangements 


Central, North and Western Representatives 


Are Invited to Join the Chicago Party 
Leaving on the Illinois Central 


PANAMA LIMITED—1 P. M.—December 27 
(Service Charge $5.00) 


Arrive in New Orleans 9 A. M.—December 28 


Additional Illinois Central Trains 
CREOLE-—Leaving 9 A. M.—Arriving N. O. 9:15 A. M. 
LOUISIAN~—Leaving 6:05 P. M.—Arriving N. O. 7:50 P. M. 
Rates One Way—$28.15 Round Trip~$42.25 Limit—30 Days 
PULLMAN-—Lower $6.75 Upper $5.40 COMPARTMENT-=-$19.00 
DRAWING ROOM-—$24.00 BEDROOM (One Person) $12.15 2 Persons $13.50 


For Further Information and Reservations Write 


JAY WYATT 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
211 S. State St., Chicago 
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Christmas Greetings 
from 


THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL 


CEG S7 “HE EDITOR and STAFF of the ATHLETIC 
RRR] JOURNAL each year for the last eighteen 
————SYiexN years have looked forward to the opportun- 
ity presented each December of extending 
Christmas greetings to its readers,—athletic 
directors, principals, coaches and athletes. 
As the thousands of names come into the cir- 
culation department each year, we think of 
each name as representing not so much a sub- 
scriber, but a friend—a friend in whose wel- 
fare and success we are interested. Therefore, when we say to each and 
all of you, “Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year,” this is not a per- 
functory greeting—trather it comes from the heart and it expresses our 
honest feelings. 














With so many reasons why those of us who are engaged in athletic 
work should be grateful this year, may we not join together in the follow- 


ing pledge? 


We pledge ourselves to carry on our work, considering first the wel- 
fare of students who are placed in our charge. 


We pledge ourselves not only to teach our boys to follow the sports- 


man’s code but to follow the code ourselves. 
We pledge ourselves not to sacrifice principle for expediency. 


We pledge ourselves to strive to merit the respect and confidence of 
the best men in the college, school and community. 


We pledge ourselves to the task of developing fine, patriotic, self- 


reliant American citizens. 


titties 
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BASKETBALL SHOES 


No single item of equipment is more important to a basketball player than his shoes. That is why each year finds more 
coaches insisting upon Spot-Bilt basketball shoes. They give the athlete a degree of comfort bi a sense of confidence 
in his footwork that he has never before experienced. 

Try this simple and convincing test. Put a Spot-Bilt shoe on one foot and your present shoe on the other. Notice how 
much better Spot-Bilt shoes fit and feel. Now try them on the floor—let actual experience prove that Spot-Bilt shoes 
are better basketball shoes. 


WITCHELL-SHEILL CO. 
1635 AUGUSTA BLVD. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Since 1898—Athletic Shoe Specialists 
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EQUIPMENT 


Your Athletic Uniforms Are Actually 
Sterilized by the Ivory System Process 


Boiling water, strong soap and chemicals such as the ordinary Commercial Laundry 
uses to make your Linens, Towels and other Household Goods white and sterile— 
cannot be used in the cleansing of Athletic Equipment without damage to fabric or to 
leather, fibre and other protective materials. 


/ 


Gasoline—Carbon Tetrachloride and other Commercial Dry Cleaning Solvents possess 
little, and in most cases no recognized germicidal properties. They have a very re- 
stricted use in the cleansing of Athletic Uniforms. They are practically useless in 
the removal of deeply ingrained mud, lime, blood and perspiration stains. 


The Experienced Athletic Reconditioner finding himself unable to use very hot 
water, strong soaps and chemical solvents must adopt some other method for mak- 


ing your Athletic Equipment clean and sanitary. Over a period of years the IVORY 








SYSTEM has developed such a process—every piece of equipment which goes 
through our shops is carefully sterilized. 


ae 
Impetigo—boils and other infections often result from soiled or improperly cleaned 
Athletic Uniforms—The IVORY SYSTEM sterilizes Equipment to safeguard your 


squads against such troubles—We believe that no other concern has the experience 


or equipment to do it so well. 


IVORY SYSTEM 


SALEM AND PEABODY 
MASS. 
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T the annual meeting of the Na- 
A tional Association of Basketball 

Coaches in the Spring of 1935, one 
of the major topics of discussion was the 
center jump. 

In the ATHLETIC JoURNAL of December, 
1935, Mr. John W. Bunn, Director of Bas- 
ketball at Stanford, an advocate at that 
time for modification, at least, of the cen- 
ter jump, carefully explained the advan- 
tages that would be found by modifying 
or even eliminating the center jump. 

The center jump has been eliminated by 
the Rules Committee for the basketball 
season of 1937-38. 

The ATHLETIC JOURNAL, herewith, pre- 
sents the comments on the game as it will 
be played this year, by prominent basket- 
ball coaches, some of whom have tried the 
revised game in spring practice and early 
fall practice. 

Mr. C. 8. Edmundson, Basketball Coach 
at the University of Washington, writes: 
“We have played four or five games dur- 
ing the pre-season schedule in the last two 
or three years with California teams. We 
have not played any games with the new 
rule here in the North. 





“My observation was that the men were 
somewhat more tired after each of those 
ball games—not enough so, however, that 
we were unable to cope with teams trained 


to this type of game. I was somewhat 
opposed to the elimination of the jump 
until the Olympic Committee changed the 
rules for the game and I felt that we 
should change the rules accordingly. 

“I am convinced that a smaller team 
does have more advantage with this new 
type of ball. Already in practice I find 
the smaller men are making a better show- 
ing than I had anticipated they would. 
One of the ideas of the elimination of the 
jumping at center is to keep the game fast. 
I am wondering, however, if some will not 
go to a more deliberate offense. 

“Personally, I am satisfied with the new 
rule and find that the fans who have 
watched it seem to prefer it. This is quite 
unanimously true’in the Southern Confer- 
ence and the last time that we played an 
exhibition game here we called for a vote 
between halves and probably two-thirds 
of the crowd expressed their preference 
for the game as it is to be played this 
year.” 


A Fast Game Faster 


H. E. Foster, Coach of Basketball at 
the University of Wisconsin, believes that 
“the elimination of the center jump from 
basketball is going to have more effect on 
the game than we thought it would. It is 
going to make a fast game faster, it is 
going to make a game filled with action 
produce more action, and it will be a 
greater ‘crowd-pleaser’ in every way. With 
shooting ability being fairly equal, the 
winning team will be determined by the 
greatness of its offense and defense over 
the defense and offense of the losing team. 
In the old days we often saw a weaker 
team win because of its ability to get the 
ball from a tall center that could do little 
else but jump. 


“Figures show that last year the ball 
was in play in a basketball game about 70 
per cent of the time. Without the center 
jump this figure will be increased to 80 or 
even 85 per cent of the playing time. This 
will mean more chances at the basket and 
higher scores and this will make the game 
more attractive. This phase will mean 
better conditioning of players or call for 
more men to take active part during the 
season. 


“The tall player who can do little but 
jump and then walk to the basket is going 
to be pushed out of the game. This 
doesn’t mean that all big men are through, 
but it means that the big man will have 
to move and be as active as the other 
four players. In my mind, the big man 
has an advantage in some types of defense, 
rebounds on both ends of the court, and 
some types of shooting. 


“Many are interested in the fast-break 
style and are wondering if putting the ball 


8 


in play from the end line after a goal has 
been scored will open this part of the game 
up. I think that it will not be any more 


effective than after a successful free throw. ° 


The defense will recognize this part of the 
game as a fast-break opportunity and for 
the most part will be set.” 

Rollie Williams, Basketball Coach of the 
State University of Iowa, writes: “The 
one objection I have to the new rule is 
that it might result in too much of a race- 
horse game. There are certain teams in 
our conference that rely a great deal on 
speed and the teams that play this brand 
of ball will need sufficient capable reserves 
to be effective. Schools having small 
squads and less capable reserves will be 
severely handicapped. I also think that 
the floor is too long for this type of ball. 
The coaches in their past meeting were 
interested in lengthening the court (ex- 
tending the end line an additional two feet 
at each end of the court) to make for more 
freedom underneath the basket. I sug- 
gested that the basket standards be 
brought in an additional two feet, which 
would solve that problem and also give 
us an 86-foot court between the baskets, 
with lines remaining the same as they are 
now. I really believe that the court is too 
long for the type of basketball that we will 
be playing this year. 

“T believe, however, that the advantages 
of this new rule overshadow the disad- 
vantages. (1) It will be inducive to larger 
squads and more men will be given an op- 
portunity to play. (2) The fast-break 
game will be emphasized, with the result 
that speed and clever ball-handling will 
dominate and a more interesting game will 
be the result. (3) It does away with the 
advantages of having a tall center. Here- 
tofore, a team having a tall center domi- 
nated the ball at the center jump and 
would give that club a decided advantage 
in ball possesssion. With the elimination 
of the jump it puts the teams on an equal 
basis.” 


Rough Play Eliminated 


W. H. Browne, Head Basketball Coach 
at the University of Nebraska, writes: 
“Although my impressions on the elimi- 
nation of the center tip were gained in 
only two or three games and in our spring 
basketball practice at the University of 
Nebraska, everything considered, I favor 
the new rule. 


“Briefly, it eliminates rough play at the 
center jump; reduces the number of held 
balls; places more emphasis on defense; 
tends to equalize possession of the ball; 
adds four to six minutes of actual play- 
ing time to each game and increases the 
scoring, thus creating more fan interest 
in the game. 

“T believe that it will bring about closer 
and harder fought games and I anticipate 
an average score of 30 to 35 points for 


the losing team. My squad likes the rule 
and I believe that the spectators will 
favor the rule change because of more con- 
tinuous play which will bring about more 
emphasis om the fast-break attack. 

“The rule will force the coach to de- 
velop more players and I look for more 
substitutions. It will give the team on the 
short end of the score a chance in the 
closing seconds of the game to tie up the 
score or win the game. The rule prevents 
stalling and again adds to spectator in- 
terest. 

“The disadvantages of the rule are that 
it breaks away from a traditional point 
of the game. (I liken it to taking away 
the kick-off in football.) By adding more 
time and speeding up the game, the 
players will be called upon for more 
physical exertion. Some believe that the 
game may be too hard on the players, 
particularly if the coach has a small squad. 
It may lean toward more fumbling and 
bad passing, causing wild scrambles for 
possession of the ball.” 


Closer Scores 


Dave MeMillan, Basketball Coach at 
the University of Minnesota, believes that 
“eight out of ten teams will be benefited 
by the new tip-off rule, because the team 
that does not possess an outstanding 
center has been at a big disadvantage un- 
der the old rule. Under the new rule, the 
team without the good center will get the 
ball after the other team has scored, and 
will have a chance to score themselves, be- 
fore giving the ball up. Previously, the 
team with the outstanding center con- 
trolled the tip-off. The team that scored 
had possession of the ball again and the 
team that lacked a good center did not 
have a chance to get the ball. 

“It is my feeling that the team that 
formerly won by ten points will win by 
only 5 or 6 points under this new rule. 
However, I feel certain that the better 
team will win, despite this fact. This 
means that we will have closer scoring 
games and that at no time, unless the one 
team is very much superior to the other, 
will the score be lopsided at the end of the 
game. 

“Statistics taken by teams using the 
new rule last year, show that we have 4 
to 5 minutes more actual playing time. 
The game will be greatly speeded up be- 
cause of this new rule. In the past, a 
number of teams consumed a lot of time 
in preparation for the center jump. Some 
teams used a huddle or some other method 
of delaying the game and especially was 
this true near the end of the game if they 
were leading. This type of play was not 
conducive to interesting basketball. 

“This new rule also will bring us back 
to more natural basketball. I am sure 
that we will find a more open game, get- 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Fundamentals of Soccer 


Water Polo 


a competitive sport, has made con- 

siderable progress. This is indicated 
by the introduction of the game into the 
inter-scholastic and intra-mural swimming 
programs in many high schools, colleges, 
and universities throughout the country. 
The rapid growth of this game in our 
swimming progress probably was due 
primarily to the recognition of its great 
educational possibilities and values. The 
game is valuable because it is applicable 
to both sexes and it satisfies youth’s in- 
herent desire for action, skill, speed, body 
contact, rivalry, competition and coopera- 
tion. The fact, that one does not need to 
be an expert swimmer to participate, 
makes it an ideal game for students in 
the intermediate swimming classes. 

The rules of soccer water polo require 
that the ball be handled with one hand. 
Although this is comparatively simple to 
the expert, it is rather difficult for the 
novice. For this reason the fundamentals 
of handling the ball will be explained first. 


Handling the Ball 


HE first essential fundamental is the 

proper hand position on the ball, so 
that the swimmer may move the ball to 
the left or right without losing control of 
it. If the individual is in a prone swim- 
ming position, there are four factors which 
he must consider in getting the proper 
hand position on the ball. They are: (1) 
placing the hand on top and in front of the 
ball; (2) spreading the fingers well; (3) 
forming a cupped space, by the fingers and 
upper palm, between the ball and the 
hand; and (4) the exertion: of pressure 
upon the ball. (Illustration 1.) With this 
hand position and pressure caused by .the 
hand on top of the ball and the resistance 
offered by the water, the swimmer can 
easily move the ball to the right or left 
without losing control of it, merely exert- 


|: recent years, soccer water polo, as 





Illustration 1 
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By H. F. Johnson 
Educational Adviser 
3753rd Company, CCC 


ing pressure on the side opposite the di- 
rection toward which the ball is to be 
moved. For instance, if the ball were in 
front of the body and the movement were 
to the right, the hand would be placed on 
the left side of the ball and pressure 
exerted from that side. The individual’s 
experience in controlling the ball best 
determines the location of his hand. 


Removing the Ball from the Water 


EMOVING the ball from the water 
requires considerable practice before 
proficiency can be attained. There are four 
ways of removing the ball from the water, 
(1) the regular twist; (2) the reverse 





Illustration 2 





- Illustration 3 





GRADUATE of the University 

of Minnesota, H. F. Johnson re- 
ceived his Master’s degree in Physical 
Education at Columbia. Although he 
has coached baseball, basketball and 
football his greatest interest is in 
teaching. swimming, life saving and 
soccer water polo. As Educational 
Adviser in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps he has taught more than 300 
men to swim or to improve their 
swimming, passed 73 men in the senior 
life saving test and established soccer 
water polo as an intra-company com- 
petitive sport. 








twist; (3) the backward roll; and (4) the 
scoop. Although all of these methods may 
be used while the body is moving as well 
as stationary, the descriptions of them will 
be made while the body remains station- 
ary. 

The body in the regular twist method 
approximates a swimming position with 
the right hand on top and in front of the 
ball. The right hand twists the ball to the 
right, with the hand adhering to the cover, 
until a semicircle has been completed. At 
this point, the ball will rest in the palm of 
the hand ready to be lifted from the water. 
(Illustration 2.) 

The body in the reverse twist method 
approximates a swimming position with 
the right hand on top and in front of the 
hall. The elbow is flexed and raised as 
the right hand twists the ball to the left 
to complete a semicircle, placing it in a 
position to be lifted from the water. (Il- 
lustration 3.) 

The body in the backward roll method is 
in either a treading water or swimming 
position. The right hand is on top of the 
ball and in front of it with the greatest 
portion of the arm and forearm sub- 
merged. The right arm flexes as the right 
hand, adhering to the cover, rolls the ball 
directly backward into the palm of the 
hand ready to be thrown or passed. (Illus- 
tration 4.) 

The body position in the scoop method 
is identical with that mentioned in the 
backward roll. In the scoop method, how- 
ever, no preliminary preparations are 
necessary for the swimmer to get the ball 
into a position where it can be removed 
from the water, because the right hand, 
palm up, is placed directly under the ball; 
consequently, merely raising the arm will 
lift the ball from the water. (Illustration 
5.) 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Importance of Speed and Timing 
in Amateur Wrestling 


By Richard K. Cole 


Brown University 


N individual who aspires to become 
A proficient in any sport must work 
continuously on fundamentals and 
advanced tactics. Outstafiding elements of 
fundamental maneuvers are many, but 
timing and speed of execution are the most 
important. All coaches realize that a foot- 
ball team must possess coordinated playing 
ability; one man out of step or perform- 
ing his particular job too soon or too late 
will invariably cause the play to be im- 
potent. Correct timing is the secret of a 
good golf swing; it puts power in a base- 
ball player’s bat; it is the source of sixty 
yard punts; it is the reason for beauti- 
fully executed dives from a springboard. 
Timing is the perfect coordination of mind 
and muscle. 

So truly are correct timing and speed 
the greatest assets an athlete can have, 
that all sports are coached and played 
with these two characteristics as the 
foundation. Wrestling is a sport and nat- 
urally its fundamentals and advanced tac- 
tics are based on smooth and well-timed 
execution. Those connected with grappling 
have many times seen participants who 
knew what they wanted to do in the man- 
ner of performance but who could not 
finish the job because they lacked either 
proper speed or timing, or both. The re- 


sults of such misdirected energy is always 
the loss of confidence and courage on the 
part of the seemingly awkward athlete. 
The reason for such floundering behavior is 
simple; the wrestler has not mastered the 
grips to the degree where he is certain 
that he can work them properly. His co- 
ordination and speed of execution are off 
center and only practice and more practice 
will be necessary to bring his muscles to 
the point where perfect response will be 
assured. 

During practice sessions, coaches should 
stress speed and timing. Many power holds 
are secured more or less by maneuvering 
an opponent into certain positions, then 
speed is applied to finish the performance. 
The greatest error in wrestling is to apply 
speed at the wrong time. For instance, a 
man may grab for his adversary’s wrist, 
in applying a wristlock, and proceed to 
force the hold when he has not secured the 
grip. He has misdirected energy and speed. 
In this particular hold, the grip is secured 
slowly and firmly first, then power and 
speed are added at exactly the right time. 
Just the reverse procedure is necessary 
for the perfection of one type of the leg 
dive. The wrestlers are in a neutral posi- 
tion on the mat. One man steps quickly 
backwards and lifts his opponent to an 


upright position (the power being applied 
at one armpit and the opposite elbow). 
The offensive man now quickly drops to 
his knees and encircles his adversary’s legs 
in his own arms. Up to this point, perfect 
speed and timing are very important. 
However, from this point, it is a simple, 
slow movement to twist the defensive man 
to the mat. 

Much energy and speed are wasted by 
the excited, nervous and jumpy wrestler 
who goes on the mat with the idea of tear- 
ing into his opponent and rushing him into 
defeat. This type of athlete drives in, 
backs out, makes all sorts of useless move- 
ments, invariably fades fast and loses 
many matches. The more superior man is 
conservative and approaches his opponent 
with caution. He surely and doggedly 
forces the issue and when the opening 
comes for action, he displays well-timed 
and speedy executions of holds and 
counters. 

It would be well for the beginner in 
wrestling to remember that speed and 
proper timing will result from hard work 
on fundamentals and continued repetition 
of holds. In time a man will sense or “feel”’ 
the exact instant, in which to put on the 
pressure or to increase or decrease the 
speed of his movements. 





Illustration 1. Near half nelson and further wrist hold. This is 
the simplest of pinning combinations in wrestling. 
tights), puts a half nelson on B’s neck with his left hand and grasps 
B’s further wrist with his right hand and draws it to B’s abdomen. 


This picture shows that A has moved around to 
B’s head and keeping his weight on B’s near shoulder is prepared to 
turn B to his back. A maintains his grasp on B’s right wrist. 


Illustration 2. 
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A (in black 


he proceeds. 


Illustration 3. A has now turned B to his back and pins him to 
the mat. Note that A has B’s neck in his bent left elbow; this in- 
hibits B from bridging. A still has the grip on B’s right wrist. A 
may lock his own hands over B’s right arm pit. 

Illustration 4. Short arm scissors and jackknife combination. This 
picture shows A with a reverse wrist lock on B’s right arm. A must 
keep himself and his opponent well balanced in this position before 
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Illustration 5. This illustration shows A has thrown his left leg 
around B’s arm and gripped his own ankle with his left hand. A 
must throw his leg over with great speed and just at the right instant 
of perfect balance. B’s wrist rests in A’s bent left knee. 

Illustration 6. This picture shows the final maneuver and pinning 
position. A encircles B’s two legs with his right arm and grasps his 
own left ankle with his right hand. A now has both of his hands 
on his left ankle. Perfect balance is now important to score a fall. 

Illustration 7. Reverse short arm scissors. This picture shows 
that A has quickly put a bar on B’s left arm and then has come to 
his feet straddling B’s rump. Speed is important in this maneuver. 

Illustration 8. This illustration shows that A has moved up B’s 
back, still straddling him, and gets B’s left wrist in his own crotch. 
Notice how A keeps his weight on B to stop B from escaping. 

Illustration 9. In this picture, A quickly makes a half turn while 
still on his feet. He maintains his standing position and keeps B’s 
left wrist in his crotch. Notice that A has now put his left hand on 
his own right thigh. 

Illustration 10. This picture shows the pinning position of the 
reverse short arm scissors. A sits down on the left side of B’s head 
and tightens his grip on B’s arm by crossing his feet in a scissors. 
This is a spectacular combination and very effective when secured. 
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Illustration 11. This picture shows the start of the standing double 
wrist lock. From the referee’s position A grips B’s right wrist with 
his left hand. He should keep well balanced and bent over at the 
waist at this stage of the maneuver. 

Illustration 12. This picture shows that A has thrown his right 
arm around B’s right arm and secured the double wrist lock. Note 
that A still faces B as much as possible. This keeps B from going 
behind A. 

Illustration 13. This picture shows that A has fallen quickly to 
his left side on the mat. As A falls he puts his right foot in B’s 
crotch. From here A goes into a bridge and with his wrist lock and 
foot he throws B over to his back. 

Illustration 14. This picture shows the position of the men after 
A has turned B to his back as in the previous illustration. A may 
either attempt to register a fall with the double wrist lock .or he may 
a a key lock. 

Illustration 15. This picture shows the start of the arm-drag from 
the kneeling position on the mat. A lets go of B’s neck and grasps 
his upper right arm with his own right hand. 

Illustration 16. This picture shows A has pulled himself around 
to B’s right side and is in the process of going completely behind B. 
Speed and coordination are essential in the maneuver. 
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Illustration 17. The standing switch is here illustrated (refer to 
illustration 11). From here A throws his right arm over B’s back 
and into his crotch. A maintains his wrist hold. 


HE Quadrennial Meeting of the 
American Olympic Association held 
in Washington, D. C., November 
17th, brings to mind certain matters which 
should be of interest to every high school 
and college coach and athletic administra- 
tor. Without attempting to present a com- 
plete historical review of the administra- 
tive phase of the Olympic situation in the 
United States from the beginning, this 
article is written with a view toward pre- 
senting certain salient facts. 

The first of the revived games were held 
in Athens, Greece, in 1896. The men who 
represented the United States in those 
games were sent by their colleges and as 
representatives of a few of the old-estab- 
lished athletic clubs. At that time there 
was no regularly constituted Olympic 
Committee and the work of organizing the 
team fell largely to sportsmen, most of 
whom lived in the East. Prior to the 
1900 Games in Paris, the A. A. U. was 
designated as the sports governing body 
with control over certain sports such as 
track and field, swimming, wrestling, and 
the like. The A. A> U. was not given the 
power to control amateur sports in Amer- 
ica by a vote of the colleges or by a vote 
of any of the other sports organizations 
except the Amateur Athletic Union in 
America. As the sports governing body, 
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Illustration 18. A now drops to his rump and with his weight on 
B’s right elbow, pulls himself around behind B. It is important that 
A falls to the outside of B’s body. That is, A must not let B’s body 


come over his own legs. 


College Representation on the 
Olympic Association Games 


Committees 


By John L. Griffith 
President, National Collegiate Athletic 
Association 


the A. A. U. had the delegated authority 
to certify as to eligibility of the athletes 
who represented the United States in the 
sports over which the A. A. U. claimed 
control. Further, no amateur athlete or 
amateur team could compete outside the 
United States without first obtaining per- 
mission of the A. A. U. officials. In the 
early days the A. A. U. handbooks stressed 
the fact that the A. A. U. was the govern- 
ing body of sports in the United States. 
Even as late as 1927 the following state- 
ment appeared in the A. A. U. track and 
field meet program. 

“The Amateur Athletic Union of the 
United States is the national governing 
body of amateur athletics in this country, 
recognized as such by the International 
Sport Federations and the national gov- 
erning bodies of the other nations of the 
world. Only such amateur athletes in the 
United States-as are members of the 
Amateur Athletic Union or are certified 
as amateurs by it, are eligible to compete 
in international events, including the 
Olympic games.” 

To understand the background of the 
Amateur Athletic Union it is well to go 
back to the foundation of the Association. 
In 1879 an association of athletic clubs 
called the National Association of Ama- 
teur Athletes of America was formed. The 


membership of the association included the 
following clubs: American Athletic Club 
of New York, Clinton Athletic Club of 
Brooklyn, Elizabeth Athletic Club, Empire 
City Athletic Club of New York, Harlem 
Athletic Club, Jersey City Athletic Club, 
Manhattan Athletic Club of New York, 
New York Athletic Club, Olympic Ath- 
letic Club of San Francisco, Plainfield 
Athletic Club, Scottish American Athletic 
Club of New York, Short Hills Athletic 
Club, Staten Island Athletic Club, Union 
Athletic Club of Boston. 

In 1887 representatives of the following 
clubs met in New York and formed the 
A. A. U.: The Athletic Club of the Schuyl- 
kill Navy of Philadelphia; The Scottish 
American Athletic Club of Jersey City, 
N. J.; the Pastime Athletic Club of New 
York; the Olympic Athletic Club of New 
York; the Jersey City Athletic Club of 
Jersey City, N. J.; the Detroit Athletic 
Club of Detroit, Mich.; the Columbia 
Athletic Club of Washington, D. C.; the 
Warren Athletic Club of Wilmington, Del.; 
the Indianapolis Athletic Club of Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.; and the New York Athletic 
Club, New York. It will be noted that 
none of the colleges, Y. M. C. A.’s or any 
amateur athletic organizations other than 

(Continued on page 30) 
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A Graphic 
Study of 
Important 


Basketball 
Rules 


A Jump Ball in the Center Circle 


Illustration 1—There are five conditions 
in which such a play may occur: At the 
start of each half; at the start of each 
overtime period; when a held ball takes 
place in or on the center circle; after a 
free throw (or free throws) following 
technical fouls; and after the last free 
throw in a double foul. 


After a Field Goal or Free Throw 


Illustration 2—Any player on the team 
scored upon, may put the ball back in play 
from any point out of bounds at the end 
of the court where the goal has just been 
scored. The “ten-second count” begins 
the instant the ball has been passed into 
the court. 


Touching the Ball After a Goal 


Illustration 3—Opponents of the team 
putting the ball in play are not allowed 
to touch the ball, unless by accident. 
The defensive player (black) must not 
delay the game. The penalty is a tech- 
nical foul. 


Face-Guarding 


Illustration 4—The position of the de- 
fensive player (black) is now permissible, 
provided he is approximately three feet 
from the offensive player (white). The 
defensive player is primarily responsible 
for any contact that may take place. He 
must drop his arms to allow the offensive 
player to pass by. 


An Illegal Block as the Result of 
Screening 


Illustration 5—Such a foul is illustrated 
where player (2, indicated by arrow) 
has caused contact with defensive man 
(black). Offensive players are primarily 
responsible for the foul. The defensive 
player, however, must make a reasonable 
effort to avoid the “screener,” particu- 
larly if both men are in action. (See 
Illustration 8 for additional information.) 


The Basket 


Illustration 6—An imaginary cylinder, 
above the basket, is considered as part 
of the basket proper. A player shall not 
touch any part of the opponent’s basket 
with his hand or arm or reach into the 
imaginary cylinder area (shaded area). 


An Additional Free Throw 


Illustration 7—A second free throw may 
be awarded, when, late in the game, a 
player commits a deliberate foul in order 
to gain possession of the ball or delay 
the game. The offensive player (white) 
may be awarded two free throws instead 
of one, even though he was not attempt- 
ing to shoot for the basket. 
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Charging on Part of a Defensive 
Player 


Illustration 8—The defensive player is 
guilty of a personal foul (see arrow) 
or pushing. The offensive player (white) 
made an attempt to go around him in a 
wide circle, 


A Double Foul 


Illustration 9—Here both the offensive 
player (white) and the defensive player 
(black) are guilty of fouls. The player 
(white) did not choose a wide enough 
path around the player and the defen- 
sive player also was responsible for con- 
tact by blocking the path of the dribbler. 


Charging, on the Part of the 
Dribbler 


Illustration 10—The offensive player 
(white) has not gone wide enough and, 
therefore, has caused contact. The de- 
fensive player had remained stationary. 


Striking an Opponent’s Hand, 
Below the Wrist 


Illustration 11—Such is not a foul, pro- 
vided no other contact has taken place 
and the defensive player (black) has 
made an effort to block the shot or pass. 


Leaving the Court 


Illustration 12—A player may not leave 
the court to set up a play. If he runs 
out of bounds to avoid running into a 
player, the penalty, a technical foul, will 
not be called. 


Straddling the Center Line 


Illustration 13—A player may do this 
and the court from which the pass has 
come identifies the player with that sec- 
tion of the floor. (If the pass comes 
from the back court, he is considered in 


the back court. If it comes from the 


front court, he is considered as being in 
that half of floor.) The instant he 
places both feet on one side of the divid- 
ing line, he is considered in that section. 


A Held Ball 
Illustration 14—If a held ball takes place 


within an area six feet from the sidelines, 
it shall be moved in six feet for the jump. 
This does not apply to held balls along 
end lines. In such event, the jump will 
take place where the held ball occurs 
unless in the free throw lane. Then the 
ball is moved to the free throw line. 


Numerals on Uniforms 


Illustration 15—The word “solid” has 
been inserted before “color” in the rule 
regarding uniforms and numbers. Num- 
bers outlined as on the white player are 
not permissible. Solid colors such as is 
shown on player (black) are correct. 


The Resilience of the Ball 


Illustration 16 — Game balls; when 
dropped from six feet in height, must 
not bounce higher than four feet-seven 
inches or less than four feet. 
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A Pictorial 
Review of 
Fundamentals 


Roscoe C. Hampton 
Head Basketball Coach 
Evanston (Ill.) High School 


UNDAMENTALS are the foundation of 
every team play and in high school basket- 
ball, a club well schooled in such maneuvers 
is bound to win a big majority of its games. 


One is very likely to find that the team 
which has devoted all of its practice time to 
scrimmaging, will go well in early season 
games, while a team which has spent many 
hours drilling on the fundamentals will im- 
prove greatly as the season progresses. 


That may be accounted for in this manner. 
A team that does nothing but scrimmage, 
has its success in the long-shot offense; it is 
“hot” one night and “off” the next. The 
team which has devoted many hours to drill 
on fundamentals in early season practice is 
longer in reaching its peak because the boys 
are thinking of execution, for instance in the 
front turn, their minds are occupied with 
stopping with their weight on both feet, 
switching their weight to the left foot and 
then shoving off with the right. When these 
things become mastered, they are done 
through reflex action. Consequently, their 
brand of ball improves as the season 
progresses. 


The Push Pass 


Illustration 1—The player, awaiting the 
ball, has his fingers well spread. 


Illustration 2—He has caught the ball 
and he is bringing his wrists into posi- 
tion to pass. 


Illustration 3—He fakes a pass with an 
extra motion. 


Illustration 4—The ball, back in posi- 
tion, is ready for the pass. 


Illustration 5—Here, with his fingers 
snapping under the ball, the pass is on 
its way. 


Illustration 6—The follow through, 
with the arms, wrists and fingers. 
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The Hook Pass 


Illustration 7—The player is ready for 
the take-off from his left foot. 


Illustration 8—He turns in the air. 


Illustration 9—Still turning, he looks 
to locate the man to whom the pass is 
going. 


Illustration 10—Here, the player is 
snapping his fingers under the ball to 
let the pass go. 


Illustration 11—The follow through; 
involving arm, wrist and fingers. 


Illustration 12—The completion of the 
turn, and the player is back on the floor 
ready for play. 


The Push Pass 


The push pass, probably the most favored 
of all basketball passes, is delivered from a 
position from which a player may also pivot, 
dribble or shoot. It is made by pushing the 
ball from the body, the arms close to the 
body. The wrist and finger snap, at the 
finish of the pass, plays an important part 
along with the body “follow through.” Lev- 
erage from the legs also assists the player 
in making such a throw. 


The Hook Pass 


The hook pass ranks as being one of the 
most difficult to master. There are five 
phases of execution, (1) the JUMP into 
the air, from the left foot; (2) the TURN, 
while in mid-air; (3) the LOOK, tc locate 
the receiver; (4) the actual PASS, from the 
highest point of the jump and (5) the 
LANDING POSITION in order that the 
player may be in position to start in any 
direction or to fake. 
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The Front Turn 


This maneuver is executed when a drib- 
bler, advancing down the floor, finds he has 
been overtaken by an opponent, stops, turns 
and passes. The player with the ball comes 
to a halt on both feet, pivots one and pushes 
off with the other. In the accompanying il- 
lustrations he has centered his weight on 
his left foot, pushed off with the right, and 
then shifted his weight to the right foot. 
Having completed the pivot, the player is in 
position to throw, usually using either a 
bounce or a push pass. The front turn 
usually takes place when the dribbler stops 
quickly to allow a defensive player to slide 
by; when the offensive player is overtaken, 
from the side and rear; in penetrating the 
forward line of defense; with two-on-one 
plays under the basket and coming down 
the floor on a fast break. 


The Front Turn 


Illustration 13—The player is drib- 
bling toward the position where he is 
to make his turn. 


Illustration 14—He gathers in the ball 
and begins to stop on both feet. 


Illustration 15—The Stop. 


Illustration 16—He has centered his 
weight on his left foot and is pushing 
off with the right foot. 


Illustration 17—The player, part of 
the way around in the turn. 


Illustration 18—Another stage of the 
turn—three-fourths of the way around. 
Note that the player is keeping his 
body between the imaginary player and 
the ball. 
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The Back Turn 


The back turn is used when a player with 
the ball, confronted by a defensive man, 
wishes to pass back to a teammate. The 
offensive player comes to a halt on both feet, 
pivots on one and pushes off with the other. 
In the accompanying illustrations, the player 
has centered his weight on his right foot and 
has pushed off with his left. He, at all times, 
with his body, protects the ball from his 
opponent. At the completion of the maneu- 
ver, he is in a position to pass, usually with 
a bounce or push pass. The back turn gen- 
erally results when a defensive man advances 
in the path of an offensive player coming 
down the floor with the ball. 


The Back Turn 


Illustration 19—The player stops. 


Illustration 20—The beginning of the 
turn. 


Illustration 21—Half of the way 
around, he has his weight centered on 
his right foot. 


Illustration 22—The player continues 
to protect the ball with his body. 


Illustration 23—With the completion 
of the turn, player has gained ground 
to the side. 


Illustration 24—The pass, following the 
back turn. 
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Football Crowds 


- yore es November 20th, 85,000 people 
watched the Stanford-California football game 
in a driving rain. That same afternoon several 
hundred thousand spectators sat in sub-freezing 
weather to witness college contests in other sections 
of the country. The total attendance at the games 
of this fall, it is estimated, will approximate 
40,000,000. 

This very fact that large crowds of people enjoy 
watching football games condemns the sport in the 
minds of some people. They are fearful that the 
presence of such folks as attend football games may 
degrade the atmosphere of the educational institu- 
tions. Although these spectators pay taxes to sup- 
port the state institutions, contribute to the support 
of the endowed colleges and send their children to 
these institutions, the opinion of those condemning 
the sport is not altered. 

There are also some who believe that, if the 50,000 
people who attend a football game on a given Satur- 
day afternoon were denied spectator privileges, 
these same people would spend the time to their 
better advantage. If all of our spectator games 
were abolished, it is not clear that more people 
would engage in recreative sports and educational 
activities than at the present. In fact, the converse 
is probably true. 

Waving aside these two objections to huge 
crowds, we would like to call attention to another 
side of this question that is sometimes overlooked. 
The American people who attend the huge football 
spectacles are, in the main, a well-beliaved, orderly 
lot of folks. They go to the game for a good time 
and, as a general rule, thoroughly enjoy themselves. 
Now and then, a spectator seated in a cheering sec- 
tion yells for the other side and so comes in for a 
certain amount of good-natured ‘‘kidding’’, but 
that is about as far as this usually goes. Those who 
see their team defeated may temporarily be down- 
cast but a few hours after the game all is forgotten. 
The point is, that perhaps it is a good thing for our 
people to gather in large numbers to witness games 
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at which the emotions run high and the spirit of 
partisanship is acute, and to learn to conduct them- 
selves in an orderly manner. 


In a Chicago Tribune editorial recently appeared 
the following: 

‘‘A few years ago a Briton was a guest at a foot- 
ball game in Chicago. It happened that the ushers, 
through some original misunderstanding of the 
seating plan, started giving spectators the wrong 
seats over a considerable area of the stadium. The 
error was not discovered until a good part of the 
crowd was seated, and each new arrival added to 
the confusion. The ushers explained their error, 
the whole crowd arose and moved to the proper 
seats, and order was restored within a few minutes. 
The British visitor was deeply impressed. ‘That 
could not have happened in England,’ he asserted. 
‘Some one would have been sure to insist on the 
seat he was occupying. The whole affair would 
have ended in a giant row.’ ”’ 

An American football crowd is not a mob. The 
people do not go to games with mischief intent and 
perhaps we do not strain a point in insisting that 
the American people learn to curb their emotions 
by attendance on these games. 

The colleges have generally taken steps to pre- 
vent drinking and gambling inside the stadium 
walls. A drunken crowd is usually a disorderly 
crowd and a few drunks may add to the discomfort 
of a large number of spectators. Every effort 
should be made to protect the interests of the fine 
people, who are in the vast majority at the games, 
from the actions and conduct of a disorderly mi- 
nority. 

Gentlemen may bet on horses but they do not bet 
on gentlemen. The boys who play on the school and 
college football teams are gentlemen and to intro- 
duce the gambling feature into these games is ab- 
horent to the thought and ideals of amateur sport. 
In the Big Ten Conference the directors have re- 
quested that those purchasing tickets refrain from 
making the game an occasion for drinking and 
gambling. It is interesting to know, that for the 
most part the people have applauded this action. 
Let us not worry about the big crowds but, instead, 
let us protect the interests of the good people who 
attend our school and college games. 


The Annual Attack Against 


Football 


fe tqenate the attack on college football starts at 
the close of the football season. Two articles, 
however, have recently appeared in national mag- 
azines. One article was written by Mr. Frank 
Seully entitled, ‘‘Stumble-Backs—Does Football 
Make Players Stupid?’’ The other was written by 
Mr. Paul Gallico, ‘‘A Magnificent Valedictory— 
Farewell to Sports.’’ 

Mr. Scully’s article reminds one of the articles 
that appeared twenty or twenty-five years ago. At 
that time the critics were worried because of the 
physical dangers attendant upon football. Like 
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most writers of his kind, he dealt with generalities, 
citing a few specific cases. He, however, did not 
present evidence collected scientifically for the basis 
of his conclusions. 

The writer of this editorial asked ten of the older 
coaches how many college players they had known 
who are or were ‘‘punch drunk’’ as a result of their 
playing experience and how many football men of 
their acquaintance have had tuberculosis, that 
might be attributed to football. These men had 
coached over 10,000 football players and the name 
of one man was submitted as possibly coming under 
the first classification. This player became men- 
tally unbalanced near the close of his college career. 
There was a record of insanity in his family, but his 
difficulty may have been the result of an injury in 
football, no one knows. Even, if he were ‘‘punch 
drunk’’ as a result of his football playing, one such 
case out-of 10,000 players is not so bad as Mr. Scully 
would have it apear to be. 

Mr. Gallico’s article appeared first some forty 
years ago. It was written by a different man in a 
different literary style but the points, made then, 
were substantially the same as the ones that he at- 
tempted to make in his article in a well-known 
magazine. In the last forty years, literally hun- 
dreds of similar articles have been written. Most 
of the writers of these articles have begun by proph- 
esying the early demise of college football. Their 
prophecies did not come true and the chances are 
that Mr. Gallico’s farewell to sports will ultimately 
prove to have been a false adieu. 


It is not necessary to attempt to refute articles 
such as those referred to, but it is interesting to 
dwell for a moment on the thought that the maga- 
zines year after year will pay money to the writers 
of such articles. Articles attacking the legal pro- 
fession, medical profession, the industrialists, and 
the politicians do not sell so readily as do articles 
attacking college football. Why is this true? Can 
it be that the American people take it for granted 
that some lawyers are shysters, some doctors are 
quacks, some industrialists are brutally selfish and 
some politicians corrupt. . No one would attempt 
to state that all doctors, lawyers, industrialists, and 
politicians are crooked. No one would even venture 
to suggest that even 90% of the men in these groups 
are bad. If he did, he could not prove his state- 
ments, and on the other hand, scientific data are not 
available on which to base a contrary opinion. We 
know from our own acquaintance with: men in the 
different walks of life that the majority of them 
are fine, honest, upstanding citizens. 

The fact that articles attacking college football 
sell must mean that the public wants amateur ath- 
letics to be above suspicion and consequently when 
someone points the finger of suspicion at college 
football, this is alarming enough to cause people to 
read the articles in question. When the time comes, 
if it ever does, that articles such as the one Mr. 
Gallico has written do not stir up a ripple of protest, 
then indeed, college football will be in a bad way. 
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The Hard Life vs. the Soft Life 


| is not necessary to point out to any football 
coach that, if a boy wishes to play in a hard game, 
he must undergo hard training practice. No one 
doubts that a combat infantry unit that has been 
through many campaigns will give a better account 
of itself in action than a similar unit made up of un- 
tried recruits. Mother Nature has decreed that the 
toughest lumber will come from the trees that have 
weathered the hardest storms. Someone has re- 
cently called attention to the fact that when God 
created the oyster he guaranteed the latter both 
social and economic security. He provided the 
oyster with a shell which is its home. All the oyster 
has to do to live, is to open its shell and, as the food 
flows in, to shut it and then go to sleep. God also 
created the eagle. He gave the eagle neither home 
nor food but he gave the eagle a chance to live its 
own life and to fight its own way. By the way, the 
eagle, not the oyster, has been our national emblem. 

The coaches, all of whom believe in the philosophy 
of hard work and none of whom subscribe to the 
theory that they would like to have life made safe, 
easy and foolproof for them, may be interested in 
the following excerpts taken from President Stan- 
ley King’s address at the first chapel service of the 
new college year at Amherst. President King said: 

‘“Today in the United States we are cultivating a 
false and fallacious philosophy which, if practiced 
long enough, may be dangerous. This philosophy 
is implied in such current phrases as ‘the more 
abundant life’, ‘the new leisure’, ‘the shorter work- 
ing day’, ‘the thirty-hour week.’ Underlying all 
these phrases is the assumption that work is an 
evil to be reduced to its lowest terms and the ab- 
sence of work a good to be enlarged to its maximum 
extent. Let me say at once that I am not speaking 
politically, nor am I opposing sound labor legisla- 
tion, for which I have worked all my mature life. 
The President of the United States is himself one 
of the hardest workers in the country. The men 
immediately surrounding him are hard workers. 
His predecessor in the White House has been 
throughout his life an uncommonly hard worker. 
But nevertheless, the philosophy of a new Utopia in 
which hard work is held to be avoidable and to be 
avoided seems to me to be pernicious and danger- 
ous, particularly to young men. There is work to 
be done in the world and the only limit to this work 
is the willingness and the capacity of men to do it.”’ 


Let’s Talk It Over 


OACHES! Beginning in the January issue of 

the ATHLETIC JouRNAL, a column, ‘‘The Coaches 
Confab,’’ will appear. You are invited to state 
your views, whatever they might be, for this new 
feature. If there is a question that is bothering you, 
your problem will be diagnosed by the best board 
in the country, your fellow coaches. In fact, a 
thing worthy of print, no matter what its length, 
will be honored. Remember, January. 
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Hockey Pointers for 1937-38 


EFORE discussing a few of the 
B 1937-38 rule changes, a word to be 
borne in mind by the prospective 
player as he purchases his equipment for 
the new season, may prove helpful. Good 
equipment is more important for a hockey 
player than for any other athlete. Too 
often a boy pays little attention to this 
item to the detriment of his skating. First 
of all, the shoe should fit snugly but not too 
tightly. The shoe should be fitted while 
the person is standing on his feet and not 
while he is sitting down. Shoe experts now 
know that the foot is actually about one 
size larger when the body weight is placed 
on it than when it is relaxed. This should 
be kept in mind when measuring for skate 
shoes. If the boy cannot be fitted by an 
expert in this line, it is a good plan to 
have him stand with his feet on a piece of 
paper and draw the outline of his feet and 
then send this to the dealer. Good fitting 
shoes will do away with a great deal of the 
discomfort of skating and will increase the 
ability of the performer. 

A shoe should be picked with fairly 
heavy leather which will provide much 
needed support to the ankle that is weak 
and needs the extra brace. The toe of the 
shoe should be boxed and as wide across 
as possible. The box toe prevents bruises 
and injury to the toes from puck, sticks, 
and other skates. The wide toe allows 
freedom and circulation of the blood to the 
extremities which is so necessary to pre- 
vent frozen and numb toes. 

The skate in recent years has been given 
a great deal more attention than formerly. 
The blade has been trimmed down and 
made much narrower and the steel has 
been picked with an eye toward hardness 
of the edge. It is important to pay more 
for a good skate rather than to get a cheap 
pair and find after a few weeks that the 
blade has twisted or broken. A good blade 
will hold its edge longer, will not bend or 
twist, and will insure for the player the 
maximum in speed and comfort. The 
majority of professional and college teams 
use tubular skates because of their light- 
ness and strength. In this connection it 
is important to note that the tubes con- 
necting the skate with the shoe are of one 
piece without any seam running along their 
length or the player will find that in the 
terrific stress and strain of a game these 
will part and the skates will be useless. 

The blade of the skate should be well 
rounded with a short level spot in the mid- 
dle of the blade. The rounder the blade 
the more quickly the player will be able to 
turn and weave up and down the ice. This 
is vital to the hockey player as the game 
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By Westcott E. S. Moulton 
Pomfret School 


of hockey today is made up mostly of 
turns and quick stops and starts. 

The Canadians have found that using 
two laces on each shoe has great advan- 
tages. The first lace is applied from the 
toe of the shoe to a place about half way 
up. Here it is knotted and left as it is 
for the rest of the season. This first lace 
is left rather loose so that the circulation 
in the toes is free and unhampered. 

Above the knot another lace is started, 
lacing from the outside in rather than the 
usual method of lacing from the inside out. 
Lacing from the outside in pulls the sides 
of the shoe closer to the foot and makes 
it fit more snugly, and more important 
than that, prevents the laces from slipping. 





This is a rules infraction which calls for 
a minor penalty. This would be a legal hook 
if the stick were held in its natural position 
and not reversed as shown in the picture. 





Minor penalty. This is not easily detected 
by officials. as it requires an alert referee to 


see it. However, it is a clear infraction of 
the rule. 





Correct lacing will aid tremendously in 
making the shoe fit the foot and give more 
confidence in skating. 

Clever American stick-handlers are rare. 
Those who have watched Canadian ama- 
teur and professional players carry the 
puck have been amazed at their proficiency 
and dexterity in this difficult art. One of 
the chief difficulties with Americans, es- 
pecially with boys in school and college, 
is the fact that they use sticks too long 
and too heavy. From sad experience 
coaches are realizing that the length of the 
stick should vary with the size of the boy. 
Instead of giving out all sticks of the same 
size regardless of the height of the boy, 
they are carefully measuring the length of 
each stick and fitting it to the boy. An 
excellent method of getting the correct 
length is to have the boy stand in his 
street shoes, place the tip of the blade at 
his feet and cut the handle of the stock 
off on a level with his chin as he looks 
straight ahead. At first this will seem too 
short and the boys will hesitate to use 
such a stick as they are accustomed to the 
longer one. But this length will enable the 
player to carry the puck much nearer his 
skates and will give more control over the 
puck. 

The stick should be light with a mini- 
mum of tape on the blade. It is to be 
preferred that tape be placed only on the 
toe and heel of the stick. It is difficult 
to convince a boy of this especially if he 
has attended many professional games, as 
he will point out the fact that the great 
majority of these players tape the whole 
length of the blade with heavy tire tape. 
The answer is that the men who use this 
heavy taping have attained great strength 
in their wrists and hands by constant use 
of hockey sticks from their childhood up. 
Every ounce of tape on the end of the 
stick adds greatly to its weight because of 
the distance from the hands, and in stick- 
handling and poke-checking, any added 
weight is a great handicap. 

Most players wind some tape on the 
butt-end of the stick. This is a good plan 
if too much is not used. This knob of 
tape offers a grip on the end of the stick 
which will prevent it from slipping out of 
the hand when hooking or reaching for 
the puck. 

In choosing a stick keep in mind whether 
or not you are planning to play on rough 
or smooth ice. It will be better if you 
can have two sticks, one for rough and 
one for smooth ice. On a rough surface 
the puck tends to bounce and the widest 
possible blade should be used. The wider 
the blade the less chance the puck will have 
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fo keep MUSCLES UR 

W. F. Young, Inc. Spri 
Mass. Please tell me how 

ine Jr. can be used most efficiently 


in the training room. 


FOOTBALLS and BASKETBALLS 
J. A. Dubow Mfg. Co., 1907-13 
Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, 
Please send me your Fall and Win- 
ter catalogue. 


= 





OZITE Filled Gym Mats 
American Hair & Felt Co., Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago, Il, ‘Please 
send your illustrated folder on 
Ozite Gym Felt and the name of 
your nearest dealer. 


FILMS, INCORPORATED 
330 West 42nd St., New bb City, 
N.Y. Please send Folder B iving 
information on your Basketball film. 








AUTOPOINT 

The Better Pencil 
Autopoint Co., Dept. AJ-10, 180! 
Foster Ave., Chicago, Ill. Please 
send me detailed information re- 
gerding your plan for student 
representatives. 


Wheaties FOR ENERGY 

General Mills, Inc., Minnea ; 
Minn. Please tell me how Wheat- 
ies fit into the training diet. 








BASK-O-LITE BASKETBALL 
GOALS 

The Bask-O-Lite Co., New Albany, 

Ind. Please mail literature about 

Bask-O-Lite Basketball Goals. 


FOOTBALL DUMMIES of all 
kinds 

Marty Gilman, Gilman, Conn. 

Please send me information on the 

type of dummy checked: C) Min- 

nesota; L] Magic Man; [] Come- 

back; [) Snecback > OP Popback. 








FILMO CAMERAS AND PRO- 
JECTORS! 

Bell and Howell Company, 1809 
‘Larchmont Ave., Chicago. Please 
send me, without obligation CL) 
Filmo camera booklet [_] Filmo 16 
rim projector booklet [] New 
booklet: “Coaching with Filmo 
Motion Pictures." 


Official BASKETBALLS, X9L & PL 
The P. Goldsmith Sons, inc., John 
& Findlay Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please send me your new fall and 
winter sports catalogue. 





EQUIPMENT for ALL SPORTS 
Great Western Athletic Goods 
Co., 3601 W. Arthington St., Chi- 
cago. Please send me your latest 
catalogue. 








ATHLETIC SUPPORTERS 
Bike Web Mfg. Co., 41 West 25th 
— Chicago, Ill. Please send 
the name of your nearest 
sigahat handling Bike Web Athletic 
Supporters. 


A BASKETBALL PLAYER Is Only 
as Good as His Feet 

Hood Rubber Co., Athletic Foot- 

wear, Dept. AdJ- N, pgp 

Mass. Please send me..... copie 

of the 1938-1939 Basketball Hints. 








Snyder SHOULDER GUARD 

Chesterman & Streeter, Inc., 1205 
Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penn. 
Please send information regarding 
your Snyder Shoulder Guard. 


FINISH for Gymnasium Floors! 


The Huntington Laboratories 


Huntington, Ind. Please send me 
complete information about your 
Seal-O-San for gym floors. 








CHAIN LINK FENCES for 
Athletic Fields 


Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo, 
Indiana. Please send me your new 
manual “Planned Protection.” 





"Chuck" T. BASKETBALL 
aOOTWaR 
Converse Rubber Co., Malden, 


Mass. Please send me free copy 
BASKETBALL YEAR BOOK. 


IVORY SYSTEM, Selem, Mass. 
Reconditioners of Athletic Equip- 
ment. Please send me your monthly 
booklet, the “OBSERVER,” on the 
Care and Treatment of Athletic 
asides 





JOHNSON MFG, CO., NESTOR 
1900 N. Springfield Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Please send your catalog and 
information about hockey skates. 








FLOODLIGHTING for Football 
Fields 


Crouse-Hinds, Syracuse, N.. Y. 
Please send os 
whee and your Bulletin 


Satin for BASKETBALL 
UNIFORMS 

Kahnfast Satins, 444 Fourth Ave., 

New York, N. Y. Please send me 

information about your satins for 

basketball uniforms. 








ANTIPHLOGISTINE for Athletic 
heise 


Denver Chemical Mig. Co., 167 
Varick St., New York, N. Y. Please 
— sample of Antiphlogistine. 





‘Prazan Athlai’s Fat with ALTA- 


bebo ye tala 
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KANGAROO LEATHER! 
Ask your dealer to show 
r shoes! 

leather is 1% stronger than other 


leathers, ghtweight, 
able and the uo of seeneter: 
ship teams! 








THE KEN-WEL "ARROW OFF. 
CIAL” Basketball 


Ken-Wel, Utica, N. Y. Please. 
information about 


send me i 
Basketballs. 
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Busy Coaches 
Welcome These 


Coupons! 


Samples, Catalogues and 
Information Books on 
the Latest Develop- 
ments in Equipment 
Help the Busy Coach 
to Keep Abreast—or 
Ahead—of the Times. 


Write your name 
and title on school 
letterhead, attach 
coupon and mail 
it to the address 
on the coupon. 
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The Latest 
in Athletic 
Equipment 


Manufacturers 
represented in 
these columns 
can supply all 
your equipment. 
Check your 
present needs. 
Clip the item 
that interests 
you, attach it to 
your letterhead 
and mail it with 
your name to the 
address on the 
coupon 
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| West 42nd St., New York, Ne-¥. 
i Please send me information about 
()""Practical Football, “ CJ) "Squash 


' £) “Better Basketball,” () “How 
, to Watch Football.” 


' towels. 


Athletic BOOKS 
McGraw-Hill Beok Co., Inc. 330° 


Racquets," C "Swinging into. 
Golf," [] “Winning Football,” 





GYM TOWELS with Special 

School Stripes 
Theodore Mayer & Co., 323 S27) 
Franklin St. Chicago, Please 
send me information about your 


| GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 


: Medart Mfg. Co., 3542 DeKalb 
t St. St. Louis, Mo. Please send 
| your catalogues as checked: (J 
; Gymnasium Apparatus Catalogue 


G-3, L) Basketball Backstops Cat- 
alogue 8B-I, [) Telescopic 


m 
| Seats Catalogue GS-1, [) Pool 


| Wilten's FOOTBALL BOOK 
| Oxford Printing Co., Oxford, Ohids - 


EQUIPMENT Cutsem WS-1. 

“GYM FLOOR FINISH 
Midland Chemical Laboratories, 
Dubuque, lowe. Please tell me 
what Gymloh will do for my gym- 
nasium floor. 
BALL BAND "Official" Shoes 

Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. 
Co., 319 Water Street, Mishawaka, 
Ind. Please send information fe- 
garding Ball Band Basketball Shoes. 






































“GYM and WRESTLING MATS 
National Sports Equipment Co, 
360 Marquette St., Fond du Lae, 
Wis. Please send me prices of 
your gym end wrestling mats, 


AWARD SWEATERS 
O'Shea Knitting Mills, 2414 WN. 
Sacramento Ave., Chicago. Please 
send information regarding your 
Award Sweaters. 



















Please send me price of Frank §, 
Wilton's “Possibilities in Coaching | 
Football.” 











BADMINTON Is Going Strong 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Badmin- 
ton Division, Jeanette, Pa, Send 
me name of nearest dealer han- 
dling Pennsylvania shuttles! 












LATERAL PASS BOOK 
Joe Pipal, Occidental College, 
Los Angeles, Calif. En 
please at ee for: sohe 

copies of “Lateral Pass Technique 
and Strategy” at $2.50 a copy. . 









Make QUAKER OATS Your 
Training Breakfast. |t provides en: 
abundence of Vitamine B to brace” 
up nerves, digestion and a 

tite. The Quaker Oats © Gh 
cago, Ill. Se 












BASKETBALL EQUIPMENT 


Rawlings Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mos 
Please send me your new fell ms 
alogue. 










REACH LAST-BILT BALLS 


A. J. Reach, Wright and Ditson, 
New York City. Please send’ 
name of nearest dealer h 
Reach Last-Bilt Basket, Volley= 
Soccer Balls. as 
Prepare Now for the BASI 
Season! a 
John T. Riddell, -inc., 1259-63 - h 
Wood St., Chicago. Please 
me information about the i 
new seamless and laceless 
KETBALL and the 56 shoe, — 
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of slipping over it and getting out of con- 
trol. This is especially true on outside 
rinks where weather conditions often make 
the ice surface rough and uneven. Short 
sticks should have what is known as a very 
upright lie. This is the angle of the blade 
to the handle of the stick. The longer 
the stick the flatter the lie if a short person 
is using it. But the longer the stick the 
farther forward the puck is carried from 
the body. In novices the tendency is to 
carry the puck too far out in front but 
this is poor stick-handling. The lie of the 
stick should be very carefully studied so 
that the player can get the correct one 
for his style of play. Be sure to have the 
blade fairly close to the skates as the puck 
is carried to get the maximum of stick- 
handling ability. 

There have been many minor rules 
changes this year and a few more im- 
portant ones which warrant discussion. 
This season the new restraining line for the 
penalty shot has been brought closer to 
the goal. Instead of being thirty-eight 
feet out, it is thirty-one feet, bringing it 
seven feet nearer to the cage and increas- 
ing the chances of scoring. Also, instead of 
a circle from which the puck had to be shot 
there is a line. The rule says that the puck 
must leave the stick before crossing this 
line. Heretofore, the puck had to be 
stationary and the player could be mov- 
ing if he wished when he shot it from the 
circle. This year the player can carry the 
puck up to the line if he wants to or he 
can shoot if from a spot behind the line. 
From early season experience, it has been 
found that perhaps the best method is for 
the player making the shot to carry the 
puck as he moves toward the goal. It is 
important that he should not skate too 
fast as this will make his aim poor and 
destroy the accuracy of his shot. Con- 
trolled skating with the puck will give it 
more speed when it is shot. Considerable 
time should be devoted to practicing this 
shot as it will often mean the difference 
between victory or defeat. There is some 
difference of opinion as to the best place 
to direct this shot. One group believes 





Minor penalty unless injury results; in case 
of injury a major penalty. 
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that the best place is to shoot it to the 
corner of the goal on which the goal-guard 
has his hand, about three to sfx inches off 
the ice. This is too low for his hand to 
reach and stop the puck and it would be 
impossible for him to stop it with a move- 
ment of his skate, leg, or stick because of 
the speed with which the disk is traveling. 
The other group feels that it is best to 
shoot the puck at the side of the cage 
where the goalie holds his stick but high 
in the upper corner. They maintain that 
it will be impossible for him to stop it 
with his hand or arm because his stick 
hampers his movements. Of course, if the 
goalie stands in one side of his cage leav- 
ing the other side open, it will be best to 
shoot for the open space regardless of what 
has been practiced or thought about this 
matter. 

A good plan would be to develop com- 
petition between the two best shots on the 
squad to increase their desire to excel in 
scoring on this play. Also, if two players 
are proficient at this shot, it will take care 
of the difficulty of one being in the penalty 
box and unable to make it when neces- 
sary. If more than two players take part 
in practicing this shot much time will be 





Minor penalty. This might also be called 
“high sticking,” which calls for a minor 
penalty unless injury results. In case of an 
injury, a major penalty would be called. 





Minor penalty. This is one of the most 
common of penalties although it should be 
avoidable. Notice that the tripper has not 
tried to get the puck. If he had secured the 
puck, there would have been no penalty. 


wasted so that it will be worthwhile to dis- 
cover early in the season the two best 
shots and to spend all of the available time 
with them, trying all kinds of positions 
and places for the shot to be directed. 

Another rule that has been changed 
radically is that of the anti-defense. This 
rule is made more stringent and the 
penalty instead of being a whistle and a 
face-off, is now a minor penalty of two 
minutes. This will mean that all but the 
three defending players must go out of 
their defensive zone as soon as the puck 
leaves that zone. The game will be thus 
speeded up and the so-called “packed de- 
fense”, to which teams resorted when 
ahgad, will be eliminated, thus, there will 
be more chances to break tie games and 
more scoring thrills will be provided. 

Another important change in the rules 
requires that the goal-tender refrain from 
intentionally falling on the puck or de- 
liberately covering it with his hand or arms 
on the ice. This is penalized by a penalty 
shot and because of the change described 
above will open up the way for many 
goals. This rule change is one of the most 
important so far as amateur hockey is 
concerned as many coaches taught their 
goalies to pounce on the puck as quickly 
as possible whenever it lay exposed near 
the goal. From the very start of the sea- 
son it is important that the goalie be 
taught to clear the puck with his stick, 
hand, or any part of his equipment so as 
to avoid breaking this rule and also to 
have the goal-guard learn to pass the puck 
forward to his own teammates whenever 
possible. 

The goal crease has been made smaller 
and its shape changed to conform more ex- 
actly to the professional crease. This will 
eliminate the extra lines wherever amateur 
and professional games are played on the 
same rink. A player may skate through 
his opponent’s crease without penalty, pro- 
vided that he does not stand or stay in 
the crease or if a goal is not scored while 
he is in the crease. If a goal is scored 
while a teammate of the attacking team is 
in the crease the goal is not counted. Last 


(Continued on page 40) 





Completion of the stick and leg trip. 
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Handbalancing 


resents a fundamental stunt in the 

varied forms of gymnastics and the 
individual who masters the art of hand- 
balancing may derive many benefits there- 
from. Aside from the sport and the 
recreation that it affords, handbalancing 
contributes greatly to the development of 
good posture in general, as well as to the 
development of the wrists, the arms, and 
the shoulders in particular. Furthermore, 
the abdominal muscles, and the upper back 
muscles are benefitted. Then, too, stunts 
of a more difficult nature may be mastered 
with a greater degree of satisfaction and 
of safety, once:the handbalance is fully 
controlled; that is, for example, the indi- 
vidual who is attempting to learn the giant 
swing on the high bar after he has mas- 
tered the handbalance will be more apt 
to use the upper back muscles which 
proper form in handbalancing demands. 
Thus he will be less apt to lose his grasp 
on the bar and less apt, also, to waste 
energy with wild throws from the lower 
back. 


IT: ALL probability, handbalance rep- 


Learning the Handbalance 


ISE instruction is essential at all 

times in learning gymnastics, espe- 
cially for the beginner. The following 
hints should be rigidly adhered to by every 
beginner in handbalancing: 

(1) Keep the head up. (2) Keep the 
shoulders forward, over or above the hands 
in order to center the weight of the body. 
(3) Keep the elbows straight. (4) Keep 
the hands parallel with one another; keep 
fingers pointed forward, slightly arched, 
and fingers and thumbs spread apart; al- 
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By Hartley D. Price 


Assistant Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion and Varsity Gymnastic Coach 
University of Illinois 





Forthcoming Articles 
By Hartley D. Price 


JANUARY 
Advanced Handbalancing 


FEBRUARY 


Fundamentals of Doubles 
Handbalancing 


MARCH 


Doubles Handbalancing Routines 





low heel of palm to rest lightly on the 
floor. (5) Keep the body so arched that 
the heels are in line with the back of the 


head. (6) Keep the balance forward and 
use the arched fingers for leverage. (7) 
Balance with the upper back muscles. (8) 
Arch the hands and grip the floor with the 
finger tips. (9) Keep the knees straight 
and the toes pointed upward. 

Perhaps one of the best methods that 
may be employed in learning a handbal- 
ance is to work with a trained partner who 
checks continually on the correct position. 
Thus the beginner should learn correct'y 
to control the balance with his upper back. 
(Illustration 1) Another method by 
which the beginner may acquire the cor- 
rect form is that in which a rolled mat is 
used, against which he should place his 
forehead at approximately the upper side 
curve of the roll. In this case the mat 
should be rolled up so that the arms are 
straight when the individual puts his fore- 
head on the roll. (Illustration 1) Still 
another simple way is to practice balanc- 
ing against a wall, although this perhaps 
is not so satisfactory as the two preceding 
methods. (Illustration 2) 

The manner of procedure in this in- 
stance should be as follows: the hands 
should be placed about two feet from the 
wall, the width of the shoulders apart; the 
fingers should be pointed straight forward 
and spread apart; the heel of the hands 
should rest but lightly upon the floor since 
the arched fingers should be used for lev- 
erage and for gripping, thus affording a 
better means of fighting the balance; the 
take-off foot in a knee-bent position with 
the knee close to the chin should be on 
the floor; the other foot should be 
stretched out behind and lifted just off the 
floor. The kick into the handbalance 
should be made with an upward motion 
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Last-Bilt...the basketball that 
makes good teams BETTER 


HE revolutionary new “Last-Bilt” 
fete has the perfect balance, 
the absolute roundness, the uncanny ac- 
curacy that brings good playing tech- 
nique up to the point of perfection. 


No more “unlucky” bounces...no 
more erratic flight. Instead, just about 
everything that makes for precision in 
play. For the “Last-Bilt” ball has no 
seams, no stitches, no openings, no laces 
... no foreign influences to mar its per- 
fect performance! 


Ask your Spalding dealer or repre- 
sentative about the new Spalding Top- 
Flite Official Basketball. This ball brings 
you all the amazing “Last-Bilt” per- 
formance features, plus the manufactur- 
ing skill for which Spalding is famous. 





Revolutionary Design! The “Last- 
Bilt” ball is made on a form, or last, to 
standard measurements and rebound. 
No seams, stitches, welts or laces, inside 
or out. Less air pressure is needed— 
wear is evenly distributed. And these 
features result in a ball that outwears 
old style balls two-to-one! 





Perfect Performance! The “Last- e A Spalding z Los, 
Bilt” has no dead spots—no erratic 


action to handicap the player. It is ab- ‘ aii 
solutely true, round, accurate. Rebound Sp alding also off ers “Last-Bilt” con- 


and flight are under control at all times. struction in soccer and volley balls 
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rather than an outward and upward one. 
The feet should be brought together and 
the pointed toes should rest lightly against 
the wall. (Illustration 2) 


Pressing to a Handbalance 


There are other means of acquiring the 
handbalancing position besides kicking into 
it. The words “crouch” and “press” are 
used in describing these methods. Two 
simple crouches are those with the knees 
on the elbows (Illustration 3) and with 
the knees between the elbows. (Illustra- 
tion 3.) They are performed in somewhat 
the same manner and require the same 
shift of balance. Since the crouch with 
the knees on the elbows is the simplest, it 
is the first one that should be attempted 
by the beginner. 

The beginner should assume the posi- 
tion (Illustration 3) with the knees rest- 
ing lightly on the elbows. By leaning for- 
ward and raising the buttocks, the entire 
body weight should be borne by the 
slightly arched hands as the legs are 
pressed upward into position. The elbows 
should be kept straight and the hints for 
beginners should be remembered, if cor- 
rect form is to be acquired. 

When crouching with the knees between 
the elbows, a position similar to that 
shown in Illustration 3, with the knees be- 
tween the elbows should be assumed. The 
toes should not touch the floor. The press 
into the handbalance should be done in 


the same manner as when the knees are 
on the elbows. The arms should be kept 
as straight as possible since the beginner 
will find that it is very difficult to press 
into the handbalance when the arms are 
bent, and that sometimes the arms will 
lock, thus preventing the performer from 
finishing the trick. 

The two crouches just described are 
enough to enable the performer to assume 
a handbalance position on the apparatus, 
on the circus props, or on the ground. 
Other types of crouches, however, such as 
the straight arm, straight leg press, and 
the dead press require much more strength 
and balancing skill. They are considered 
perhaps the most difficult of all handbal- 
ances to accomplish. The one-arm press, 
which is used by some performers when 
practicing the one-arm balance, is not in- 
cluded in this type of crouch. 

In attempting the straight arm, straight 
leg press (Illustration 4), the performer 
should bend at the hips only as he at- 
tempts to press into a handbalance. The 
shoulders should move forward until the 
feet leave the ground, and the slightly 
arched hands, particularly the forward- 
pointing, wide-spread fingers, should re- 
ceive the brunt of the body weight. The 
elbows, as well as the knees, should be 
kept straight. The performer will notice 
that strict abdominal control is required 
in order to raise the legs into a hand- 
balance position. 





Dead Press 
HEN attempting the dead press 


(Illustration 5), the performer 
should lie flat on his abdomen with his 
hands at the sides, palms down and fingers 
pointing forward. The slightly arched, 
wide-spread fingers should again take the 
brunt of the body weight. The body 
should be arched as much as possible, and 
thus should be raised slightly off the floor, 
the fingers acting as leverage. At the same 
time, the shoulders should be drawn back 
to the hands and the body raised into a 
vertical position. Then, leaning slightly 
forward in order to help center the weight 
of the balance, the gymnast should at- 
tempt to press into the handbalance. This 
trick is an extremely difficult one, but con- 
stant practice and a strong resolve are the 
factors which determine the length of time 
that it will take the performer to accom- 
plish the feat. 

Handbalancing stunts are not learned 
in a day or in a week. Months of prac- 
tice sometimes are required before certain 
tricks are achieved, hence it may be read- 
ily seen that constant practice and the 
determination to learn are the essential 
factors for the mastery of handbalancing. 

The author of this article gratefully ac- 
knowledges the assistance of Ray Weiss, 
Joseph Giallombardo and other members 
of the University of Illinois Gymnastic 
Team, in the preparation of this article. 


College Representation on the Olympic 
Association Games Committees 


the clubs listed above had a part in form- 
ing the Amateur Athletic Union. : 

The Amateur Athletic Union assumed 
the responsibility of choosing and manag- 
ing the American teams that competed in 
the various games subsequent to the 1896 
games in Athens. Following the World 
War, the Secretary of War, General 
Palmer E. Pierce, and others suggested 
that the various sports’ organizations of 
the United States form an Olympic Asso- 
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ciation. The delegates met in Washington 
and the Constitution was drawn up in 
November 1921. Although this was a step 
in the right direction, yet it left the A. 
A. U. in control of the American Olympic 
teams. 

In 1929, certain of the colleges, incensed 
because the A. A. U. had disqualified some 
Northwestern swimmers who had com- 
peted in an amateur swimming meet on 
the grounds that the promoters of the 


meet had not paid the A. A. U. for a sanc- 
tion, withdrew their membership in the 
A. A. U. As a result, the A. A. U. was 
ready to compromise. Dr. Charles Ken- 
nedy, President of the N.C. A. A., and Mr. 
Avery Brundage accordingly drew up a 
new constitution which was officially 
adopted in November 1930. This consti- 
tution provided that in sports such as 
track and field, an organization that was 
a member of an international federation 
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should be represented on the Games Com- 
mittee by two members. Four representa- 
tives of the Amateur Athletic Union would 
be named and two representatives were to 
be appointed by the President of the 
American Olympic Association. The Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association was 
permitted to name four members on the 
committee and these twelve were to elect 
the thirteenth. Since the A. A. U. thus 
had eight representatives to four of the 
N.C. A. A. representatives, the thirteenth 
member was universally selected from the 
A. A. U. ranks. This meant that, on im- 
portant games committees in which the 
colleges were primarily interested, the 
A. A. U. had nine out of thirteen members. 
In order to change the constitution to 
the end that the colleges might have fairer 
representation on certain committees, an 
amendment was proposed at the last meet- 
ing in Washington. In proposing the 
amendment the National Collegiate Asso- 
ciation called attention to the fact that 
there were some 20 to 25 sports on the 
Olympic program, each headed by a games 
committee, and on none of these did the 
colleges have majority representation, but 
on each of these some other organization 
did have majority representation. Atten- 
tion further was called to the fact that, 
in the Berlin Games, college undergradu- 
ates and recent graduates who trained 
under their college coaches on college 
grounds won 235 of the 236 points won 
by the United States track and field team. 
As a result of the activities of the col- 
lege men throughout the country the fol- 
lowing amendment was adopted: 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO A. O. A. 
CONSTITUTION 


Substitute the following for Article VIII, 
Sec. 1: 

Section 1. Committees on the Games or 
Competitions on the Olympic Program. 

- Representation upon the Committees 
for each game or competition upon the 
forthcoming Olympic Games in which the 
United States expects to have representa- 
tion shall be as follows: 

A. Representation thereon by that or- 
ganization, if any, in the United States, 
which is the American member of an In- 
ternational Federation governing or ad- 
ministering on the Olympic program the 
game or competition of such Games Com- 
mittees. 

This representation of such organiza- 
tion shall be two in number unless there 
is no other representation on said Games 
Committee, in which case the representa- 
tion of such organization shall be six in 
number. 

B. Four (4) representatives of the 
Amateur Athletic Union, when such game 
or competition is one over which the 
Amateur Athletic Union has jurisdiction. 

Six (6) representatives of the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association when such 
game or competition is one in which the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association 
holds national championships or through 
its constituent units fosters or holds a 
regular and nation-wide competition there- 
in, unless it is that the said National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association is also repre- 
sented upon such Games Committee under 
paragraph A, in which event its number 
of representatives shall be four (4). 

C. One (1) representative elected by a 
two-thirds vote of such Committee from 
the nominees of the President of the 


American Olympic Association. 
Nore: Such games committees for the 
1940 Olympic Games being under the 


. above provisions as follows: 


The following chart shows the number 
of representatives of the colleges who in 
the future will be appointed as members 
of the games committees listed. 
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Track and Field— 

Ss 6 6 1 3 
ce ai als 6 6 1 13 
Swimming—Men. 6 6 1 13 
Wrestling ....... 6 6 1 13 
Gymnastics—Men 6 6 1 13 
Basketball ...... 6 6 1 13 
Field Handball... 6 6 1 13 
Ice Hockey...... 6 6 1 13 
ES 6 6 1 13 
Baseball ........ 6 6 1 13 
a 6 6 1 13 








Although the passage of this amendment 
to the Olympic Constitution means that 
the N. C. A. A. will have equal repre- 
sentation on certain important games com- 
mittees, the fact remains that the A. A. U. 
is still recognized by a foreign group as 
the sports governing body over amateur 
athletics in the United States, when neither 
the people of this country nor representa- 
tives of the recognized sports organizations 
ever delegated such power to the Amateur 
Athletic Union. This is in violation of 
the American principle that those who 
govern do so by and with the consent of 
the governed. 


Shot Analysis 


HEN you sit on the sidelines dur- 

\ \ ing a basketball game and see the 

ball sail through the basket, you 

are amazed at the apparent ease with 

which the act is accomplished. Herein lies 

a story. The essential qualities of a good 

basket shooter are: Excellent co-ordina- 

tion, a fine sense of balance, mastery of 
technique and sound judgment. 

Excellent co-ordination is, in a large 
measure, a constitutional inheritance. How- 
ever, the early life and training of an in- 
dividual will tend to develop the necessary 
co-ordination needed in a good shooter. 
For example, the kind of early training 
that will develop this co-ordination is run- 
ning, jumping, wrestling, tree climbing, 
gymnastics of all sorts, and balancing exer- 
cises. Usually, the most mischievous boy 
in school makes the best basket shooter 
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By C. R. May 
Coach, Waterman High School, 
Waterman, Il. 


because he has led a very active life. 

A fine sense of balance is ingrained in 
the constitution and will develop with the 
above exercises. However, the highest type 
of balance is acquired in the proper tech- 
nique and development of skillful footwork. 
Even in the absence of an active early 
life the acquirement of an accurate sense 
of balance can be attained by hard work 
and exacting drill on footwork. It is a 
good policy for the coach not to allow 
basket shooting drills during the first ten 
days of practice for two reasons—(1) The 
fundamentals of the game are different 
from any other sport, therefore, the play- 
ers should exercise and strengthen the 
muscles necessary for a strong foundation 
of balance and footwork needed in the 
skillful execution of a good shot. The play- 
ers should practice on drills, devised to 


develop expert footwork, shifts, proper 
pointing and position of the feet on stops, 
turns, and pivots. As a result they will 
acquire a balanced crouch-stance (simply 
correct posture), which should be the 
basis of a smooth and graceful shot. (2) If 
the player is not spending his time shoot- 
ing baskets, there is being built up in his 
mind, the importance of balance and good 
form. In other words there is being 
formed, in the minds of the players, the 
proper psychology—a state of mind that 
recognizes the values of footwork, balance, 
and good form in the acquirement of a 
skillful, consistent and improved basket 
hitting—a frame of mind that leaves 
nothing to chance or luck but all to sci- 
entific analysis, knowledge and the confi- 
dence of repeated successes. 

A mastery of technique involves the me- 
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Ever talk to a basketball, like this?... 


Coach: Seems to me you're pretty cocky, for a 
newcomer! 

Basketball: Maybe so—but in a nice way, coach. 
And I’ve got plenty to be cocky about! 

Coach: What did you say your name was? 
Basketball: LAST-BILT! And even if I am new, 
I can show you some tricks! 

Coach: For instance... 

Basketball: Well, just look me over. I’m abso- 
lutely round—not a seam, stitch, lace or opening 
in my make-up. That’s because I was made over 
a last — form, to you! Isn’t that something? 
Coach: Well, yes. But what does it get you? 
Basketball: It gets me plenty of extra baskets, 
that’s what! When I sail through the air, I go 
straight as an arrow. And I’ve no dead spots. 
I bounce true every time. What’s more, I’m not 


as puffed-up as you think. In fact, I take less 
pressure than the old style ball. 

Coach: I’m beginning to like you! But you mu:t 
be pretty expensive... 

Basketball: Don’t you believe it! In the long run 
I cost less—because I wear twice as long. 

Coach: Hmmm ...You say your name is Last- 
Bilt? 

Basketball: That’s right, coach. REACH Last- 
Bilt, Sta-Tru Official! Pretty good pedigree, 
what? 

Coach: I'll say! If you’re a member of the Reach 
family, you’d better stick around. I can use you 
on my team! 








A. J. REACH, 
WRIGHT & DITSON 


Reach also features LAST-BILT construction 
in Soccer and Volley Balls 
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Do you have a friend—a fellow 
coach or a player on your team— 
someone you would like to remember 
at Christmas time with a practical 
gift? A subscription to The Athletic 


Journal is an ideal gift for such a 
person. 


A Christmas card announcing the 
gift will be sent just before Christ- 
mas. In case the recipient is already 
a subscriber, the subscription will be 
extended. Gift subscriptions should 
be specified as such, and the name of 
the sender and the recipient should 


both be given. 


Subscription rates: 1 year, $1.50; 
2 years, $2.00; 3 years, $2.50; Cana- 
dian and foreign, $2.00 a year. 


THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


6858 Glenwood Avenue 
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chanics of good form. This phase of basket 
shooting requires the-most diligent study 
and hard work. The essence of this phase 
is in the study of detail. For example, the 
proper position of the fingers on the ball; 
the proper starting position of the wrists 
and elbows; the position of the ball at the 
start of the shot; the position of the feet 
(running stride—distance of feet apart in 
width and length). The distribution of 
weight at the start of the shot (the weight 
should be on the rear leg at the start of 
the shot with the feet in running stride po- 
sition, enough of it, at least, to produce 
an erect carriage of the trunk); the left 
forward foot should be pointed straight 
ahead and perfectly flat on the floor; the 
forward leg must be bent in a crouch; the 
right rear foot should be pointed straight 
ahead; the knee should be lined straight 
ahead and dropped toward the floor in a 
crouch position; the right heel should be 
raised off of the floor and the weight 
should be on the ball of the foot; the right 
rear leg should retain and control the 
major weight of the body at the beginning 
of a position shot. The head should be up 
on a direct line with the trunk, the eyes 
concentrated on the near rim of the basket. 

From a crouch position with the upright 
carriage of the body at the start of the 
shot, the ball should go UP and then OUT 
toward the basket in a perfect follow- 
through of the hands, arms and body 





C. R. May 








Bagh coming to the Community 
High School at Waterman, Illi- 
nois, Mr. May coached at Dadeville 
and Ash Grove, Missouri. His article 
of last year on “Self-Analysis Charts 
for High School Basketball Players” 
will be remembered by readers of the 


Athletic Journal. 
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blending into the movement. In the finish 
of the act the body weight should remain 
FIXED on the floor (perfectly upright 
and perfectly balanced on the forward 
foot), the shoulders should be square with 
the basket. 

The ball should be released simul- 
taneously from both hands, the hands 
should finish CLOSE TOGETHER in a 
relaxed REACHING POSITION UNTIL 
THE BALL HITS OR MISSES THE 
BASKET. The player should not BREAK 
from this follow-through position too soon, 
should strive for balance, should poise on 
the finish with his fingers pointing toward 
the basket; his trunk and the big muscles 
of the body should act as a base or foun- 
dation while the smaller muscles of the 
fingers, wrists, and arms should produce 
accuracy. The complete act of a shot 
should be one continuous movement, a 
simple movement, one in which there is 
no lost motion, no acrobatic contortions 
at the beginning nor at the finish. It should 
be one in which there is beauty of motion, 
balance and co-ordination, a beautiful ex- 
pression of a thought-out and a worked- 
out plan. 

The explanation above has been one of a 
SET-POSITION SHOT. This shot should 
be used more than any other one shot 
during the game. It is the fundamental 
shot—all other shots are merely variations 
from it. In every other shot there must 
be the qualities of co-ordination, simplicity 
of action and balance in its proper execu- 
tion. 


Unless a close analysis is given to its ex- | 


ecution, most players are SNAP-BEGIN- 
NING-MOTION shooters with the result 
that the ball cannot be controlled at the 
near top of the follow through in the re- 
lease of the ball. This incorrect impetus 
is given to every kind of shot attempted 
unless players are taught differently. Ac- 
curate and skillful basket shooters use a 
deliberate beginning motion with a tonic 
release at the NEAR-TOP of the follow- 


through to give the ball a floating, lazy re- | 
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all Purposes and Purses 
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bound instead of the snappy, dynamic | 


flight which is hard to control in rebound- | 


ing. Not enough significance has been at- 
tached to the proper finish of a shot. Many 


weaknesses and faults that players have | 


in the starting and middle motion of a shot 
may be corrected by a coach emphasizing 
a logical and proper finish of the release 
of a ball. All players are poor finishers 


unless a good finish is. absolutely insisted | 


upon in the beginning and continued until 
the habit is set up and the player himself 
becomes sold on the bona fide results of 
a good finish. 

Last, but not least, the quality that is 
essential to a good scorer is sound judg- 
ment. A good scorer must know when to 
shoot. He must train his judgment to be 
able to know and to take his opportunity 
skillfully and deliberately. The right exe- 
cution of these qualities are the marks of a 
finished player. 
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At last — the perfect Soft Ball! It's 
smooth-grained one-piece composition 
cover, scientifically treated to insure cor- 
rect rebound, will far outlast any horse- 
hide made. 
tear out. And, since the seams are only 
reproduced, the ball is tougher, longer 
wearing. Cover, being vulcanized to the 


cemented center by an exclusive VOIT 


process, is a permanent part of the ball. 


_ Three centers: All-Kapok, Cork-and-Wool, 
Kapok-and-Wool. All are durable, shape-re- 
taining centers that cannot get out-of-round. 


Pure white, perfect for night play. Wash- 
able. Weather-and-water-proof—will neither 
take on nor lose weight, crack, dry out, or 
harden. 9” to 16” sizes. 


Write for new Catalog. 


W. J. VOIT RUBBER CORP. 
Dept. AJ, Box 250, Arcade Sta., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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The Care of Athletic 
Equipment 


By J]. R. Mountjoy 
Danville, Kentucky, High School 


HE Danville High School has de- 
veloped a system of checking ath- 
letic equipment which has proved 
to be very effective. This system has 
been in operation for the past six years, 
and furnishes a conclusive proof that it 
prevents the loss of equipment and pro- 
motes harmony in the squad. 

One of the aims of Physical Education 
is to teach boys good habits. The school 
should make every effort to avoid situa- 
tions in which boys would be tempted to 
steal. This system reduces to a minimum 
the possibility of a boy taking his own or 
another player’s equipment and convert- 
ing it to his own private use. 

A small-mesh wire-screen partition has 
been placed across one end of the dress- 
ing room. A shelf 6’ 6” high, extends 
around the wall of the room. Immediately 
under the shelf, is a wooden strip in which 
clothes hooks have been screwed at in- 
tervals of about twelve inches. Three feet 
below the shelf is another wooden strip 
with hooks which extends around the wall. 
Both of these strips are set out three 
inches from the wall in order to allow 
better ventilation for the uniforms when 
on the hooks. Wooden racks, in the na- 
ture of checkroom racks, 6’ 6” tall are 
placed in the center of the room. They 
are spaced in such a manner that it is 
possible to walk around them easily. They 
are spaced about four feet apart. The 
length of the racks depends upon the size 
of the space used. The rack is made in 
such manner that the top is used as a 
shelf. There is, immediately under the 
shelf, on each side, a strip with hooks 
which run the full length of the rack. 
There is a strip with hooks on each side, 
three feet below the shelf. Thus, uni- 
forms may be hung on both sides of the 
rack. The upright pieces used to make 
the racks should be of light wood, 2” by 
8”. A space, 3 feet long, (six hooks, thrée 
above and three below), is assigned to each 
boy and his name and number is put on 
that space. In this manner seventy uni- 
forms may be hung in a space 24 by 24 
feet. 

If it is possible, this room should have 
cross-ventilation. If it is impossible, an 
exhaust fan may be operated to pull the 
moisture and odors from the room. A 
door, with the upper half severed so that 
it may be opened and the lower part 
remain locked, has been placed about the 
middle of the wire partition. This aids 
the ventilation and gives a boy’s uniform 
a chance to air and dry before the next 


practice. This, of course, makes the gar- 
ment wear longer. 

A property man, (an aged negro), has 
been employed to stay in the dressing 
room and issue each boy his uniform be- 
fore practice. After practice, each boy 
turns in to the property man his complete 
uniform. The uniforms are then hung up, 
spaced, and given the maximum oppor- 
tunity to dry. No one ever goes in the 
drying room except the property man, and 
occasionally, the coach. Hence, the re- 
sponsibility for the uniforms is on the 
property man. He must report to the 
coach immediately if any part of a uni- 
form has not been turned in. He is able 
to do this because every piece of equip- 
ment has been marked or numbered. The 
shoes, shoulder pads, and head gear have 
numbers burned in the leather; the pants 
and other pieces of equipment are num- 
bered or marked with laundry ink. 

A ecard is tacked on each boy’s space 
in the drying room. The name and num- 
ber of each piece of equipment issued to 
that boy is put on the card. It is easy 
to check the equipment turned in with 
that list. When the uniforms are issued 
at the start of the practice season, every 
boy’s name is placed on a long piece of 
cardboard and a number is assigned to 
each name. The numbers on the card- 
board correspond to the numbers on the 
spaces in the drying room. Hence, the 
first boy outfitted will have his name writ- 
ten in place No. 1 on the cardboard, and 
will hang his clothes on that place in the 
drying room. 
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As the uniform is issued to the boy, the 
student manager writes in after his name, 
in the proper column, the number of every 
piece of equipment issued. If the piece 
is only marked, he places a check in the 
proper column. When such pieces of 
equipment as socks, supporters, jerseys, 
etc., become soiled, the property man takes 
up the soiled articles and replaces them 
with clean ones. If a piece is torn, he 
repairs it; if it is beyond repair, he puts 
it aside for the coach to discard. The 
property man uses a large electric washer 
with a centrifugal dryer, to wash all the 
clothes. Clean towels are issued each day. 
Clean socks, jerseys, supporters, etc., are 
issued two or three times a week. A boy 
never asks for clean equipment unless his 
garment is torn. Then he turns the piece 
in, even if it is torn beyond repair, and 
gets a clean, good one in exchange. 

In this manner it is possible to make 
a boy absolutely responsible for his uni- 
form. If any piece of his equipment is 
missing, the property man looks for it, 
and if it is found in the dressing room 
or on the field where the boy has left it, 
the property man reports it to the coach. 

There are many advantages to the sys- 
tem: 


(1) The uniforms are given an oppor- 
tunity to dry before the next prac- 
tice. This results in cleaner equip- 
ment and causes the garments to 
wear longer. 


(2) The boy is able to have clean 
clothes more often. This keeps in- 
fection down to the minimum. 
When a boy leaves school or is 
dropped from the squad, his clothes 
are already in and only need to be 
checked off of his name. Thus, he 
has no opportunity to take some- 
thing with him. 

(4) When the boy is sick or injured and 
does not use his uniform, it remains 
on its hanger and no other boy can 
get to it to borrow or steal any 
part of it. When he returns to 
practice his uniform is just as he 
left it, whether it is one day or one 
month later. 

(5) The system teaches the boy to be 
careful with his uniform or pay a 
severe penalty. 

(6) It does away with the temptation 
to steal or break in and use some- 
one’s property. 

(7) It promotes harmony among the 
boys by not allowing the big boys 
to take all the better equipment 
from the small boys. 

‘S) It relieves the coach of practically 
all worries caused by equipment: 

(9) The system makes it possible for 
the small school to maintain first- 
class equipment for a large squad; 
furnish every detail of equipment 
for the boys and yet work within 
a very limited budget. 


(3 


—_ 
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There is no substitute for quality, and though veneer and polish, frills and 


furbelows may create an impression of excellence nothing can replace the 
good old honesty of materials and constru. ion that spells dependability. 


Consider this when you choose your squads’ equipment, consider too 
that those uniforms must stand up and keep their smart appearance and 
comfort during a long season of perspiration, tugging, straining, and fall- 
ing, and then remember that Great Western clothing has built its enviable 
reputation among college, school, and pro teams from coast to coast for. 
its ability to take it under the stress of hard play. 


GW BASKETBALL UNIFORMS 
WILL GIVE YOUR TEAM AN ADVANTAGE 


When you inspect Great Western Uniforms take 
note of their sturdiness and workmanship. Look 
at the straight double seams where every stitch is 
a bond uniting two pieces of fabric, turn the gar- 
ment inside out—look at the smooth finishing of 
edges. Study the construction of the knit cloth, 
feel its firmness. Check the patterns and see how 
they conform to body lines in full size without 
skimping. Watch for all of these little details that 
combined makes for quality you can depend on. 
If you have not yet received a 
copy of the GW fall catalog list- 


ing complete GW basketball 
equipment, write for yours today. 


GREAT WESTERN 


ATHLETIC GOODS CO. 
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The Modern Adaption 


of the Pro Game 


By Len Sachs 

Loyola University, Chicago 

ITH the passing of the professional 

cage league, basketball lost its great- 
est supporter of the ready-made pickoff 
offense, yet many schools find that it pro- 
vides them with a first class power attack, 
one that requires the greatest of basket- 
ball skill, with perfect ball handling a 
necessity. This style of play, used by Loy- 
ola University of Chicago, does away with 
the mechanical style. It means that the 
players must be wide awake at all times. 

The pictures on the opposite page depict 
some of the differences between the “new” 
and “old” types of basketball. 

In Illustration 1 an out-of-bounds play 
under the offensive basket is pictured in 
“old style.” Player 4 has deliberately 
blocked out 13 who is guarding 6 in order 
that 6 may cut for the basket. This is an 
obvious block and is illegal. 

Illustration 2 shows a typical miodern 
block play which is entirely within the 
rules. Instead of going out of his way to 
block a defensive man, the pivot man has 
taken his position on the free throw line 
facing his teammate who has the ball out 
of bounds under his own basket. Guards 
10 and 6 have run their men into the pivot 
man and are cutting around him to receive 
the pass from out-of-bounds. They have 
used him, the pivot man, as a blocking 
post and there has been no deliberate 
block on his part. 

In case his man drops back to switch, 
as in Illustration 3, he is free to receive 
the pass from out-of-bounds. 

Illustrations 4 and 5 show the type of 
play used by the professional and other 
teams which have fine ball handling clubs. 
Practically every play involves a so-called 
block. However, the play is legal for when 
contact takes place, it is because a smart 
offensive player has maneuvered his oppo- 
nent into such a position that it is im- 
possible for the defensive man to cover 
his man. 

In Illustration 4, player 10 has been 
dribbling towards his basket; while doing 
so, his teammate, 11, has cut around him 
from the side and 10 has bounced the ball 
to him without slowing down; as a result, 
17 has run into 10 and unless the man, 
13, who is guarding the offensive player 
10, switches, 11 will dribble into the basket. 

If, as in Illustration 5, defensive player 
13 switches, 10 is free for a return pass as 
17 is in back of him, unable to cover. 

In Illustration 6 we have the typical 
“old” pickoff or block play, much on the 
order of the old out-of-bounds play. Player 
13 is picking off the defensive man in order 
that his man may cut through, free, 
towards the basket. This and similar plays 
are closely aJlied to blocks used in football 
games; the amount of contact and block- 
ing depending on time, place, etc. 
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IT BRINGS THE CROWD 


Just ‘“A Great Innovation” is too dead a 
description for BASK-O-LITE..IT’S THE 
GAME’S GREATEST IMPROVEMENT 


@ Let anyone see a game played with these new modern goals and they're Bask-O- 
Lite basketball fans from then on. New color and new excitement is added to every 
game. Everyone, from any part of the gymnasium, gets the real thrill of the game— 
SEEING THE BALL IN THE BASKET. 


Quick Facts about Bask-O-Lite 


1. FOOL PROOF (made to last indefinitely). When the ball 
goes through the top ring, the trip arm momentarily retards 
and releases the ball and the mercury switch causes three 
lights to flash. One light is placed directly behind the basket 
to illuminate the ball as it goes through. Two lights are 
suspended 12 inches above the backboard. They may be 
seen from any part of the gymnasium. 


2. LEGALIZED AND APPROVED. Rule 3 of the National Rules 
Book of the National Rules Committee gives official approval 
to Bask-O-Lite. 


3. INEXPENSIVE. Sturdily made for years of service. Hence, 
much more economical to use. Nets last indefinitely. 


4. PREFERRED BY PLAYERS AND COACHES AS WELL AS 
SPECTATORS. Players say it is a better target—easier to 
hit because it always looks the same. The three lights that 
lash when they have scored seem to thank them for their 
accomplishment. Coaches hail Bask-O-Lite with great en- 
thusiasm because it presents a sound way to increase 
attendance. 





A Few Recent Bask-O-Lite Installations 


BUTLER UNIVERSITY, Indianapolis, Ind. 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, Lawrence, Kansas 
UNIVERSITY OF BALTIMORE, Baltimore, Md. 
ROANOKE COLLEGE, Salem, Va. 

SUNFLOWER JUNIOR COLLEGE, Moorehead, Miss. 
NAVAL ARMORY, Detroit, Mich. 

PUBLIC AUDITORIUM, Cleveland, Ohio 

ARENA, New Haven, Conn. 


Ww 


THE BASK-O-LITE CO. 
New Albany, Ind. 
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Hockey Pointers for 1937-38 


(Continued from page 27) 


year just skating through the crease when 
the puck was in the attacking zone and 
in the possession of an attacking player 
would bring forth a whistle. 

A new rule this year which will be very 
beneficial to school and college teams re- 
quires that only one overtime period be 
played. If the score is then still dead- 
locked the game is over. This should be 
a change for the better as some younger 
boys have undoubtedly burnt themselves 
out trying to drag through two overtime 
periods severely fatigued and with the ten- 
dency to injury greatly increased. 


Away 


ting away from a mechanical floor set 
style of play. Instead, we will see more 
fast passing and breaking than we have 
had for a long time. There will be very 
few dull moments in a basketball game 
any more-and I am sure that is what the 
spectators have been wishing for for a 
long time.” 

F. C. Cappon, Basketball Coach at the 
University of Michigan, writes as follows: 
“TI can only say that so far I do not really 
know whether I like it or whether I do not. 
We have just started practicing and, as 
yet, have not actually scrimmaged under 
game conditions. There is no question 
that there will be more playing time and 
naturally the scores should be - higher. 
There is still a question in my mind as to 
whether or not it is a really good change. 
However, time will tell.” 

From H. V. McDermott, Basketball 
Coach at the University of Oklahoma, 
come the following comments: “My im- 
pression of the no-tip-off rule is that it 
will speed the game up appreciably and 
somewhat lessen the importance of the 
‘behemoth’ at center. He, however, will 
still be a very valuable man, and the 
search will continue to be for good big 
men. 

“My objections are that the game, as 
we have played it, needs no speeding up, 
and the tip-off, to me, is as much a part 
of the game of basketball as the kick-off 
is to football. We cannot put any set of 
rules into operation that will legislate 
against certain types of players. In my 
opinion, it will eliminate one very inter- 
esting aspect of the game, that of the 
team which is behind driving to a win in 
the last few minutes of play, because, af- 
ter having scored a field goal, the ball is 
given to the other side without any re- 
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A player may now precede the puck into 
his neutral zone if the puck has left the 
stick of his teammate before the former en- 
ters the neutral zone. This change was in- 
stituted to speed the game up and should 
accomplish its objective. It is important. 
that officials fully understand this rule so 
that they will not penalize a team which 
has become skilled in its use. 

A new rule which should eliminate many 
of the stick injuries in hockey requires 
that, if a player carries or raises his stick 
above his shoulder, a minor penalty be 
called. If the stick, so raised, causes in- 


jury to an opponent the minor penalty 
automatically becomes a major penalty of 
five minutes for the offender. This is a 
severe but just penalty as the game should 
be run along strict lines so far as safety 
is concerned. Officials should be alert to 
call this rule infraction and coaches should 
drill their players to keep their sticks low. 
There are other rule changes for 1937-38 
but they are not of major import and in 
the main they interpret and clear up ques- 
tions concerning some of the rules of last 
year. Only those rules which are new and 
unusual have been discussed here. 


from the Center Jump 


(Continued from page 8) 


course. To take the ball away from the 
other fellow and still stay in a good de- 
fensive position, is the toughest part of 
the game that I know.” 

O. B. Cowles of Dartmouth, has the fol- 
lowing to say: 

“The advantages are pretty well known 
so I will list disadvantages that come to 
mind. 

“1. The officials, as a group, were in 
favor of this change on the theory that 
it would do away with difficult situations 
arising with each center jump. However, 
with the no-tip-off rule and two fast- 
breaking teams, their duties increase in 
complexity. This game now will be too 
fast for seventy-five per cent of the offi- 
cials working the big games. 

“2. The center jump always has been 
a spectacular part of the game and was a 
welcome opportunity for one to relax after 


-a goal from the field. 


“3. This new rule will make it necessary 
to have strong reserves and smaller schools 
will be at a distinct disadvantage in this 
respect. 

“4, If, as generally believed now, most 
teams attempt to use a fast-break, the 
result will be a lowering of their standard 
of play because of numerous bad passes. 
I believe that the real basketball fan is 
more interested in the types of play where 
there is a minimum of errors committed. 

“Later on in the season I may change 
my mind, but, so far, I am sorry that the 
no-tip-off rule was voted in.” 

From A. F. Rupp, Basketball Coach at 
the University of Kentucky comes the fol- 
lowing statement: “I wish to say that we 
here at the University have found that it 
has greatly speeded up the game. As you 
know I was one of those that opposed the 


elemination of the center jump. I felt 
that it added color to the game and at the 
same time made each play for the posses- 
sion of the ball competitive in nature. I 
I felt that, if a team could gain possession 
of the ball at center, it was entitled to the 
ball and to all of the advantages that 
possession of the ball brought about. I 
felt that the crowding at center and the 
rough play pertaining to the center jump 
was a matter entirely in the hands of the 
officials and could be eliminated if prop- 
erly called. 

“However, since playing the game with- 
out the tip-off, I am of the opinion that 
it makes for a faster game. There is more 
action in the game and the action is con- 
tinuous. I think that there will be a 
tendency for a racing type of ball to be 
played early in the season and I feel that 
later in the year a more conservative 
brand of ball will be played. This is some- 
what early to judge the real merits of the 
new rule but I believe that by the first of 
February we can have some well defined 
ideas about it. Personally at this stage of 
the game I like the elimination of the 
center jump. I think that we should take 
into consideration the opinion of the spec- 
tators. If they continue to crowd into 
our games, then by all means we should 
continue the new rule as it is.” 

Ban F. Van Alstyne, Basketball Coach 
at Michigan State College, believes that 
“it is too early to offer an absolute cer- 
tainty of reactions because, naturally, the 
opinion of the fans will be considered after 
a few games have been played. Right 
now we like the no-tip-off rule because it 
is easier on the center. It gets the ball 
in play more quickly after a goal has been 
scored, and does not put such a premium 
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on an abnormally tall man who is playing 
only because of his size. As to disadvan- 
tages, our team has had none with this 
rule but I presume we would have if we 
had a tall center. 

“I believe the officiating will be better 
because there has always been more or 
less rough work around the center jump 
with officials inclined to ‘cover up’ or pro 
tect themselves on the play.” 

B. T. Grover, Ohio University, writes: 
“When the National Basketball Commit- 


tee of the United States and Canada wrote | 


in the 1937-38 rules, section 9 of rule 8, 
which states ‘After a goal from the field, 
any player of the team scored upon shall 
put the ball in play from any point out 
of bounds at the end of the court where 
the goal was made,’ they added to the 
rules the second most important change 
made in basketball regulation during the 
last twenty-five years. 

“Possibly no rule has ever been added 
to the basketball code which has gone 
through as much discussion and experi- 
ment as this new rule, section 9, rule 8. 
Many individual schools, small confer- 
ences and particularly the Pacific Coast 
Conference experimented with the elimi- 
nation of the center tip for some two or 
three years and have advocated this 
elimination for the past three or four 
years. The main reason for this rule is 
to equalize team play. Naturally, it will 
offset the use of the big, tall center. 
Teams not possessing a big center will 
have the opportunity to get the ball un- 
der the present rule when scored upon. 
However, the big center will still be effec- 
tive in under-the-basket play. By this 
new rule, the game will be speeded up 
considerably. In order to compensate this 
additional speed, the Rules Committee for 
colleges are permitting four time-outs per 
game and five time-outs for high schools. 
However, with these additional time-outs, 
it is predicted that the smaller squads of 
the country will be seriously handicapped 
as it will take more players for a game 
than have, heretofore, been used. 

“For added offense, fast-break, spread 
defense and spectator interest, the new 
rule, as it now stands, will be an addition 
to the game. This new rule for speeded- 
up basketball is no exception to the many 
rules in various sports. Every rule change 
in all sports for the last fifteen years has 
been favoring the offensive side of the 
sport. This rule in basketball will cer- 
tainly do likewise.” 

G. R. Chadd of Anderson High School, 
Anderson, Indiana, writes: “Anderson 
High School has played one game of 
basketball thus far during the 1937-38 
basketball season. _ 

“The elimination of the center jump in 
basketball undoubtedly will have a tend- 
ency to speed up the game to a consider- 
able degree. I feel that the new rule will 
cause people to keep their seats until the 
game has finished because of the great 
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These are the boys you have welded into 
a smart, fighting, never-say-die aggrega- 
tion. You have taught all of them the 
fundamentals. You’ve coached them in 
the theory of the game, brought along 
the ‘‘quick thinkers”’ to positions of lead- 
ership and strategy. You’ve inst led in 
them that spirit that won’t let them lie 
down no matter how the score or the 
breaks of the game are going against 
them. And you know that when a final 
plea is needed to lift their battered ef- 
forts, you have only to say ‘‘“Remember 
I’m depending on you—I need you—go 
out there and fight for me.”’ 

And when they go out on the field, does 
the equipment you’ve supplied them 
handicap or help them? Does it slow 
them up, hamper them, decrease their 
ability and efficiency—or is it fine equip- 
ment, pliable, comfortable, lightweight 
—equipment that helps them bring out 
the very best they have? 


When you want to specify the finest in 
footwear, remember that Kangaroo 
leather is 17% stronger than any other 
leather, is lightweight, soft, and pliable; 
has been the choice of the championship 
teams and the stars of football, track, 
baseball, hockey and field events for near- 
ly half a century. 


iK AW G AR OO 
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GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Oldest, most complete line in America. Cor- 
rectly designed. Skillfully fabricated. 
“Medart” Gym Apparatus merits your 
consideration. 


Write for Catalog G-3 


BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 
Standard or special equipment; complex or 
simple installations; consult “Medart” for an 
efficient solution to your backstop problems. 

Write for Catalog BB-1 


TELESCOPIC GYM SEATS 
Nothing to lift up or pull down . . . Medart 
Gym Seats operate on the approved tele- 
scopic principle. Complete engineering 
service. 

Write for Catalog GS-1 


POOL EQUIPMENT 
Medart slides, diving boards, ladders, towers 
and other pool equipment are fully described 
and illustrated in the new 1937 Catalog. 


Write for Catalog WS-1 
Fred Medart Manufacturing Co. 


3542 DE KALB ST. >» » » » » » ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Sales Engineers in all Principal Cities—Consult Your 
Telephone Directory 






Resilient Longer 


Gym mats, filled with Ozite Hair Felt are 
springier because this felt is made entirely of 
resilient hair. No binding. No hard lumps. 
Always perfectly smooth. Ozite does not pack 
down and retains its resilience long after ordi- 
nary filler has worn thin. In addition, Ozite 
gives protection unsur- 
passed by any other filler 
for it is prepared by the 
platen process and is 
GUARANTEED FREE 
FROM BROKEN 
NEEDLES. Look for the 
OZITE labell 


Ozite 


GYM FELT 


Name of Dealer 


If your dealer does 
not carry Oczite 
write for the name 
of a nearby distrib- 
utor and illustrated 
folder on Ozite Gym 
Felt! 


AMERICAN HAIR & FELT COMPANY 


MERCHANDISE MART CHICAGO, ILL. 
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amount of action and scoring that will 
take place late in the game. 
“The game will necessitate better phys- 


} ical condition on the part of the partici- 


pants due to the fact that the ball is in 
motion continually and more playing time 
is established. 

“The elimination of the center jump 
will give the smaller teams equal advan- 
tage as they will be assured of an oppor- 
tunity for possession of the ball 50 per- 
cent of the playing time.” 

G. L. Burns of Midway, Kentucky, 
whose team won the Kentucky Champion- 
ship in 1937, is pleased with the new rule. 
Midway High School has never had over 
thirty boys in school, but has had good 
teams and plays difficult schedules. 

“To come straight to the point, I be- 
lieve the elimination of the tip-off will im- 
prove the game of basketball both for the 
spectator and the player. There is no 
doubt that all officials will welcome it. 

“There are many possibilities in this 
change but after considering it for over 
two years, I have decided that the advan- 
tages are greater than the disadvantages. 
However, when we speak of advantages, 
we must remember that what is an ad- 
vantage for one team may be a disadvan- 
tage to another. 

“The game will be faster because the 
ball will not have to be returned to cen- 
ter after each score. More teams will re- 
sort to the fast-break to get the ball into 
scoring position. However, some teams 
will go back to the old delayed offense on 
the theory that if they score each time 
they get the ball, they will win. Scores 
from early season games played in Ken- 
tucky are as follows: 16-11, 13-11 and 9-8. 

“There will be more close scores. If 
a team gets the ball each time the other 
team scores, there is no reason why it 
should ever be beaten very badly. Teams 
did not have as equal a chance under the 
old rule. Often the better team lost be- 
cause the other team had a taller center. 
In 1936, Midway lost to Paris in the state 
finals 18-17. Paris had a 6’4'%” center 
who gave them twenty-one of the twenty- 
two tip-offs. 

“There will be from three to five min- 
utes more action in a high school game. 
It is hard to say what the result of this 
will be and how the players will stand up 
under it. However, it means more scores, 
and the crowd likes to see the ball go 
through the hoop. 

“From a referee’s standpoint it elimi- 
nates one of his toughest assignments. 
Probably more fouls, which have gone un- 
detected, have been committed at center 
than at any other point on the playing 
floor. 

“From a coach’s standpoint it means 
more hard work than ever before if he 
wishes to stay in the field. He will never 
know what type team he will meet next, 
for teams will be forced to play accord- 


‘ing to the team they meet. Midway will 
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have two types of defense. We believe in 
the high scoring game, so we shall develop 
a rushing defense to use against the team 
which attempts to play the delayed game. 
Against the team which uses a fast-break 
we shall set our defense ahead of them 
and wait for them, when we can. 

“To meet the different types of defense, 
it will be necessary to develop three types 


of offense, and one has been hard enough 
in the past. However, Midway will at- 
tempt to develop a fast-break to use 
against a rushing defense. We shall also 
try to beat the zone back. Against the 
man-to-man set defense we shall use 
screens. Against the zone, when it beats 
us back, we shall resort to the old long- 
shot follow game plus a couple of plays 


which I have found will often work 
against this type of defense. It does not 
sound like a difficult task but to teach 
these five things to a high school team, 
means a tough season ahead. 

“T believe the game will have more va- 
riety and a greater change of pace from 
game to game than ever before. I be- 
lieve the spectators will like this.” 


A Survey of High School Night 


Football 


By C. E. Forsythe 


State Director of Athletics, Michigan High School Athletic Association 





A VERY interesting study of the 
advantages and disadvantages of 
night football has been made by Mr. 
C. E. Forsythe, Director of Athletics, 
Michigan High School Athletic Asso- 
ciation. The complete report of this 
study will be printed in the next issue 
of the Michigan High School Athletic 
Association Bulletin. The Athletic 
Journal is grateful to Mr. Forsythe for 
this opportunity to present a part of 
the report to our readers. 


HIS survey has been an attempt 
‘Te gather data on construction, 
costs and comments concerning 

night football. Three states, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Kansas, in addition to Mich- 
igan, were included in the study. Obvious- 
ly, not all the high schools which have 
lighted fields in these states were con- 
tacted. The secretaries of the athletic 
associations of these states were asked to 
list a few of their representative schools 
which play night football in order that 
information might be requested from 
them. The finest of cooperation has re- 
sulted and appreciation is extended to 
Messrs E. A. Wicht of Pennsylvania, H. R. 
Townsend of Ohio, and E. A. Thomas of 
Kansas, as well as to the respective schools 
in those states, for the information re- 
ceived. Michigan high schools also re- 
sponded generously with the result that a 
representative picture of night football in 
American high schools has been obtained. 
It has been impossible to list detailed 
data in regard to all phases of construction 
of lighted fields. The tables which follow 
necessarily are somewhat general but it is 
believed they will answer the inquiries 
many school men have regarding the night 
game. In order that opinions might not 





' be limited only to those schools which 


have lighted fields, requests for comments 
were sent to schools not having such 
facilities but which have played night 
games. Their reactions conclude this study. 

Despite personal feelings of some school 
men to the contrary, it will appear from 
a study of this survey that night football 
is here to stay. Increased numbers of 
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schools seem to have taken up the sport 
each year during the last decade. With 
athletics as they are administered in most 
localities it is apparent that school men 
must give some thought to those who sup- 





NIGHT FOOTBALL IN MICHIGAN HIGH SCHOOLS 


port their programs. In almost every 
instance daylight football is preferred—all 
things being equal. But since all things 
do not appear to be equal, the night game 
seems to be “gaining ground.” It is hoped 
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Albion* (414)........... 1930 | $2350.00) $ 9.00 | 40,000 % | Yes | No | No | Yes 
Ann Arbor (1165)....... 1936 6020.00} 15.00 | 96,000 |100% | Yes | No | No | Yes 
Benton Harbor (910)....| 1936 3530.00} 5.00 | 66,000} 75% | Yes | Yes | Yes ; Yes 
BlissSeld (353)..........| 1937 1800.00} 1.50 | 72,000 |}100% | Yes | No | No | Yes 
Coldwater (367)........| 1935 2000.00)....... 30,000 | 50% | No | No | No |} Yes 
Dowagiac (529)......... ee | 8.00 | 96,000 |250% | Yes | Yes | No No 
Grand Ledge (403)......| 1937 |(4) 679.00} 8.00 | 24,000 |300% | No | No | Yes | Yes 
Grand Rapids- 
Central (1700)..........| 1937 | 4100.00)....... 96,000 | Yes | Yes | Yes | No | Yes 
Iron Mountain- 
Kingsford (672)........| 1936 2800.00; 12.00 | 120,000 |300% | Yes | Yes | Yes | Yes 
Jackson (1943).........| 1931 3909.07; 10.00 | 40,000 |250% | No | No | No | Yes 
Lansing-Central and 
Eastern (1600 each)..... 1930 3400.00| 4.00 | 72,000} Yes | No | Yes | No | Yes 
Lowell (315)............}| 1932 |(2) 287.00} None | 42,000 |100% | Yes | No | Some! Yes 
Monroe (774)...........}| 1936 4191.00} 14.00 |........ 100% | Yes | No No | Yes 
Niles (649)............. 1934 4500.00} 5.00 | 60,000} 75% | Yes | No | No | No 
Reed City (240)........| 1937 950.00, 8.00 | 45,000 |400% | Yes No |Some| Yes 
Sturgis (505)........... | 1937 2400.00} 5.00 | 60,000} 50% | Yes | Yes | No | Yes 
Traverse City (552).....| 1937 |(1)2350.00' 2.25 | 60,000 '300% | Yes | No |Some| Yes 








(1) Plus labor cost. 


(2) Poles, wiring, electricity “loaned” by municipal light company. 


* Indicates high school enrollment. 
** See accompanying comments. 








NIGHT FOOTBALL IN PENNSYLVANIA HIGH SCHOOLS 
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Berwick* (1000) ........ eee | $3500.00} $25.00 |........ 50% | No | No | Yes | Yes 
Brackenridge- | 
Har-Brack Union (1120).| 1935 3600.00} 6.00 |} 95,000; 40% | Yes | No | No | No 
Braddock-Scott (959) ....| 1930 5969.00! 11.00 | 180,000 |300% | Yes | Yes | No Yes 
Brownsville (1010) ...... | 1936 2500.00} 15.00 | 60,000 |300% | Yes | Yes | No Yes 
Homestead (1146)..... .| 1931 5540.00} 15.00 | 64,000 |100% | No | Yes | No | Yes 
Lewiston (775) ......... | 1933 2312.00] 10.00 |........ %\| No | No | No |Better 
Mt. Carmel (1100)...... | 1932 6800.00! 15.00 |........ / | Yes | Yes | No No 
New Castle (2000). ..... | 1927 5000.00} 15.00 | 90,000} 35% | Yes | No No Yes 
Pittsburgh-Etna (720)...|...... 2000.00! 10.00 | 36,000|...... No | No | No | No 
Pottsville (1500)........ 1935 | 8000.00) 35.00 | 49,500 |400% | Yes | No | Some | Better 
Shamoken (1140)... ....| 1931 4488.00} 18.00 | 40,000| 30% | No No No | Better 
Sunbury (1460)......... 1929 | 6000.00) 15.00 y 20% | No | Yes | Yes} No 
Washington (2100)...... 1937 | 3000.00' 15.00 | 72,000'1100% | No | No | No ! Yes 
* Indicates high school enrollment. 
** See accom comments. 
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Light-weight, Athletic Tanned 
Leather Upper. 


Improved Shock-Absorbing 


Innersole. 


Extension on Tread Surface That 
Prevents Side Slipping. 


Raised Heel. 


Welt Construction—Can Be 
Resoled. 


School Price $4.50 





THE BALL 


A Rounder Ball. 
A Stronger Ball. 


A Ball that will hold its Shape 
and Size. 


A Ball in which its liveliness can 
be better controlled. 


School Prices 
Official No. 1, $11.50 
Official No. 2, 8.00 





JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 


1259 N. Wood Street 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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that this study will be of value to schools 
alike which have, or which are contem- 
plating, the installation of lighted fields. 


General Construction Data 


The most common practices in con- 
struction of lighted fields are as follows: 
(1) From four to eight poles are used on 
each side of the field with five or six being 
the most common number (Towers used 
in some instances); (2) Poles run from 
40 to 85 feet high with 60 to 70 foot poles 
used most; (3) The most recent practice 
seems to be that of using single lights in 
single reflectors with several reflectors 
(two to six) on each pole; (4) The better 
lighted fields seem to run from 10-12 to 
15-18 foot candle power on the playing 
field; (5) Attention is given to lighting 
fences, entrances and exits, and spectator 
stands. 


Other Uses of Lighted Fields 


Purposes for which lighted fields are 
used other than football: (1) Commence- 
ments; (2) Band concerts, festivals; (3) 
Blossom week pageants; (4) Softball 
games; (5) Annual sports day programs; 
(6) Baseball games; (7) Track meets; (8) 
Winter skating; (9) Physical education 
demonstrations; (10) Boxing exhibitions; 
(11) Soccer games; (12) School reviews; 
(13) Church pageants; (14) May Day 
festivals; (15) Boy Scout pageants; (16) 
Fraternal order drills; (17) Community 
singing; (18) Class social functions; (19) 
Music festivals; (20) County fairs; (21) 





Halloween celebrations; (22) Outdoor 


motion pictures. 


Injuries in Night Games 


The schools included in this survey were 
virtually unanimous in indicating that 
there was no difference in the number or 
severity of athletic injuries received in 
night football as compared with the day- 
time game. 


Discipline Problem 


Following are typical statements in 
answer to the question “Has your night 
football resulted in a greater discipline 
problem in handling crowds?” 

“Crowds have been larger, but as far as 
discipline is concerned there is no greater 
problem.” 

“No. Due to increased crowds we have 
needed more help at the gates as ushers 
and guards, but relatively, the problem 
has been no greater than formerly.” 

“More complete policing of the field is 
necessary. We have not had difficulties of 
a serious nature.” 

“Rowdies try harder and in larger num- 
bers to break in at night. We hire twenty 
American Legion men for protection, but 
we can afford it. No special trouble inside 
the stadium.” 

“No. We have a field with a 7’ 6” steel 
chain link fence surrounding the field.” 

“No. Our crowds are just as easily con- 
trolled at night. Sometimes I feel as 
though it is easier to control them at 
night.” 





NIGHT FOOTBALL IN KANSAS HIGH SCHOOLS 
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3 x 3 = § ss 2 |ze° cae 
ay ge es | Se | ess | 22s 
EE #3 | 32] 23 | 22 |? Pr" | aes | F 
Abilene* (470).......... 1930 | $1772.85] $12.00 |:....... 80% | No | No | No | Better 
Atchison (1075).........| 1937 1618.00} 16.00 | 72,000 |100% | Yes No No es 
Colby (287) ............ 1934 1575.00} 5.00 | Yes | No No | Better 
Independence (1299)... ..| 1927 | 3000.00) 12.50 000 | 50% | Yes | No | No | Better 
 , aaa 1935 | 1051.70} 8.00} 60,000/113% | Yes | No | No | Better 
Topeka-Seaman (315)....| 1936 | 1250.00 5.00 | 48,000 '100% | Yes | Yes | No | Yes 
NIGHT FOOTBALL IN OHIO HIGH SCHOOLS 
| % “i ’ 
2 3 Se es 8] 8 &. 
3 5 ‘ of £s Zz pa ME | wes 
iy) 3 =i aa. i : ie | 28 \2H 
3% S a | e335 /a33 
a4 | ER 5k 3 g oe | Fr? | F* | aee/3 
Chilicothe (885) ........| 1937 | $5600.00] $15.00 |........ 80% | No |Some| No | Yes 
| Columbus-North (2200). .| 1926 1800.00} 7.00 |........ 300% | Yes | Yes | No | Yes 
Kenton (546)........... 1937 2283.84) 75.00 | 82,000 |500% | No Yes | No Yes 
per mo. 
Mechanicsburg (143) ....| 1936 1142.29 6.80 | 45,000|200% | Yes | No | No | Yes 
Piqua (625) . iiehinn > ie 1934 1274.00} 8.00 | 72,000; 30% | Yes | No | No | Yes 
Toledo-DeVilbus (2675)..| 1934 3800.00} 12.00 aa Yes | No | No | Better 
. | ary 1935 |(!) 889.65) 10.00 | 60,000) 25% | No | No | No | Yes 
Urbana (369)........... 1937 | 2647.00) -15.00 | 120,000 400% | No | No | No | No 
Wilmington (..)........ 1937 2319.00} 8.50 | 72,000 |100% | Yes | No | No | Better 
Youngstown-South (2569)! 1933 3600.00! 15.00 | 80,000 @ | Yes | No | Some! No 
* Indicates high school enrollment. 
** See comments. 
(?) City owns 
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General Reactions Toward Night Football 
(By Schools Having Lighted Fields) 


“There still is nothing better than foot- 
ball played under natural conditions. But 
we are all in favor of night football and 
are well pleased with the added interest, 
crowds, and income. The public favors it.” 

“Night football gives business men and 
students a better chance to attend. Play- 
ers don’t lose time from school and have 
work to make up.” 

“We are satisfied that night football is 
not as good as day football but from a 
financial standpoint and public relation 
angle it really is a fine thing. Our town 
is really strong for it and it presents a 
fine chance to keep the school before the 
public.” 

“We are quite enthusiastic about night 
football here. From the standpoint of 
spectators it is much superior to the day- 

ime affair since more of the business men 

and more stable people of the community 
may attend without neglecting their busi- 
ness.” 

“Night football, in my estimation, is one 
of the greatest forward steps made in the 
past fifteen or twenty years. We used to 
play our games on Friday afternoon and 
it meant that our school work on Friday 
didn’t amount to very much. Now we 
have school the full five days a week. I 
am very much sold on night football.” 

“IT prefer night football from all angles. 
We have lost no school time this year. 
There has been less interruption in school 
routine, crowds are better, financial 
worries have disappeared, and fans are 
pleased. However, I do not feel that the 
games are quite as spectacular at night.” 

“T am not enthusiastic over night foot- 
ball for the following reasons: 1. It places 
scholastic athletes more and more on a 
commercial basis. 2. Students do not re- 
ceive the benefit of sunshine and fresh air. 
Usually the weather is cold, damp, and 
foggy in this locality at night.” 

“We are well satisfied in having made 
the change to night football games. It 
has increased interest in the community 
as well as in the student body and has not 
broken up the school routine as it did 
formerly.” 

“Our high school was one of the first to 
establish night football (1927). It was 
successful from the beginning. However, 
this may not be true in other localities. 
Attendance has been better at night. 
Merchants like it. Professional men like 
it. The public in general likes it. Student 
attendance is better.” 


General Reactions Toward Night Football 
(By Schools Not Having Lighted Fields) 


“Our boys look forward to night games 
with a little extra enthusiasm. My per- 
sonal attitude toward night football is that 
I would prefer to play on Saturday after- 
noons unless it came to a question of hav- 
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If injuries occur during 
Skiing 
Skating Hockey 
Basketball 
remember the use of Antiphlogistine. 


A surgical first-aid dressing for Sprains, 
Strains, painful Bruises, and for direct appli- 
cation to open wounds and raw surfaces. It 
relieves inflammation and pain and pro- 
motes repair. 

Sample available to coaches, trainers 
and physical directors. 


Antiphlogistine 


THE DENVER CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
167 Varick Street ........ . . . New York 























THE WILSON 1938 SCOREMASTER 
A DEPENDABLE, QUICK ACTING SCOREBOARD 
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in a clear and attractive way 
A Real Asset to Any Gymnasium 
Plugs into a light socket 
Simple to operate—modernistic in design 
A board for college use also available 


Manufactured by 


DU-CRAFTS, INC., HUNTINGBURG, IND. 
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ing to make more money in order to con- 
tinue the sport. Under those conditions I 
would be perfectly willing to play our 


home games at night. My preference is 
slightly in favor of the daytime game.” 
“During the last three years our high 
school has participated in four night foot- 
ball games. While this is a very limited 
experience for us, we feel that night foot- 
ball has many advantages over the day- 
time game. In fact, we would like very 
much to light our own field. While we are 


a little hesitant, I believe our vote is for 
further development of the night game.” 

“For five years blueprints for lighting 
our field have reposed in my files. The 
only reason we do not have night football 
is the objection of some members of the 
school board. Our teams have played a 
number of night games away from home 
and we liked it. My personal opinion 
favors night football. I do not think we 
have any more trouble, you simply have 
more people and naturally you have more 





of the same kind of trouble, but only in 
proportion as you have more people.” 
“We have played only one game of 


- night football, and so far as the game was 


concerned, I might say that I saw no 
objectionable features. The objection to 
night football, as I see it, is the matter of 
night driving which increases the hazards 
of teams and students going to the game. 
At the present time I feel that this situa- 
tion outweighs the advantages of night 
games.” 


Fundamentals of Soccer Water Polo 


With a knowledge of the proper han- 
dling of the ball and how to remove it 
from the water, the beginner is ready to 
learn the various methods of passing, drib- 
bling and catching the ball. 


Methods of Passing and Dribbling 


jenn are a number of different 
throws or passes which may be 
executed, but only the four which are most 
freqventily employed in the play of the 
game, the overhand forward, the backhand 
right sideward, the flip, and the under- 
hand backward will be explained in this 
article. 

The body in the overhand forward 
throw or pass conforms to the regular 
treading water position, slightly tilted to 
the right; the left arm pronated in an 
easy and comfortable extension; the right 
arm forward, the hand on the ball with 
the wrist and elbow flexed; the right leg 
forward, slightly flexed at the knee and 
thigh; and the left leg extended backward, 





Illustration 5 


Illustration 6 
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(Continued from page 9) 


flexed at the knee. From this position the 
swimmer with his right arm moves the ball 
back and to the side in line with his shoul- 
der. At this point, the ball is twisted in 
the regular manner into the hand, the body 
tilting ‘to the left, the left arm is pulled 
downward, the legs closed, while the right 
arm and ball are raised out of the water 
above the head, and the arm moved for- 
ward releasing the ball. (Illustration 6.) 
The movement of the ball to a point near 
the shoulder before it is removed from 
the water is not absolutely necessary for 
it can be removed while it is in front of 
the body by either the scoop or regular 
twist method, but when the throw or pass 
is executed from a.swim or dribble, the 
movement of the ball to a point near the 
shoulder has a tendency to keep the body 
in better balance for a more forceful throw. 

The body inclination in the backhand, 
right sideward throw or pass approaches a 
swimming position; the left arm is pron- 
ated in an easy, comfortable forward ex- 


Illustration 8 


tension; the right hand is on top of the 
ball while the elbow and arm are partially 
submerged. The legs are spread apart, with 
the left leg forward and the right leg back- 
ward. The opening for the kick, however, 
is only about half as wide as that in the 
overhand forward throw. After this posi- 
tion has been assumed, the swimmer flexes 
the right elbow and raises his hand, and by 
the reverse method, twists the ball into the 
palm of the hand, extending the forearm to 
complete the throw or pass. (Illustration 
7.) It is very important in this throw or 
pass that the ball is above the water before 
the arm moves to execute the pass or 
throw, otherwise the distance of the throw 
will be decreased and in many instances 
the ball will move only a few feet. 

The body position in the flip forward 
throw or pass is at a slightly greater in- 
clination than the customary swimming 
position. The left arm is pronated in an 
easy, comfortable forward extension, the 
right hand is on top of the ball with only 
the hand and part of the forearm above 






Illustration 10 
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the water’s surface. From this position the 
right forearm flexes at the elbow and the 
hand quickly rolls the ball backward from 
the water into the palm of the hand. 
Shortly after the ball is removed from the 
water, it is thrown or passed. (lIllustra- 
tion 8.) 

The body inclination in the ‘unde:hand 
backward throw or pass approaches a 
swimming position. The left arm is pro- 
nated in an easy, comfortable forward ex- 
tension; the right arm is almost extended 
with the hand, palm up, under the ball. At 
this point, the left arm pulls directly 
downward; the legs pull forward by flexing 
at the hips; the body is extended and the 
right arm is lifted out of the water as the 
ball is passed or thrown overhead. (Illus- 
tration 9.) 


Dribbling is a very important funda- 
mental in the game of soccer water polo. 
The dribble, which is bunting or pushing 
the ball with either arm, face, or fore- 
head, is made possible by the player’s use 
of the arms and head in controlling the 
ball as he swims. Any swimming stroke 
may be used in dribbling, but the effec- 
tiveness of the stroke employed depends 
upon the degree to which it conforms with 
the qualities of protection, control and 
speed. The stroke which is best suited for 
dribbling is the crawl with the head out 
of water; for, as the ball rests on the 
swimmer’s forehead, it may be well con- 
trolled by the head and well protected by 
the alternating arm movements, and the 
swimmer’s speed will not be particularly 
hampered. (Illustration 10.) 


Catching the Ball 


HIE points to be observed and prac- 

tised in catching the ball are, (1) the 
eyes should follow the ball from the be- 
ginning of its flight until it is received; (2) 
the hand should be directly back of the 
ball; and (3) its speed should be absorbed. 
By continually watching the ball from its 
flight into his hand, the player can judge 
quite accurately just where to place his 
hand in order to center the ball; and by 
gradually drawing his arm back and ab- 
sorbing the speed of the ball at the in- 
stant of contact, he can control the ball 
effectively. After the ball has been caught, 
it is directed to the surface of the water 
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a pass or throw. 
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In conclusion, it is quite evident that 
participation in this-sport is possible with- 
out special training but with a little di- 
rected instruction the awkwardness of the 
novice may be quickly overcome and 
adeptness and ease in play may be at- 
tained. 


Write for bulletin No. 12 for complete information. 
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